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Here it is! A new service on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


CHARGE-IT-AS-YOU-GO TRAIN TRAVEL 


You can reserve space by phone, then after 
you board the train, charge it on a Credit 
Card. Apply for your C & O Credit Card now! 


NO NEED TO STAND IN 
LINE AT TICKET WINDOWS 


ECENTLY the Chesapeake & Ohio 

announced its intention of installing, 

as soon as possible, a simple “Credit 

Card” plan and reservation by phone. 

Now that plan is here—to eliminate the 
red tape from train reservations. 


No longer do you have to spend your 
valuable time waiting in ticket lines. No 
longer do you have to dash down to the 
station to pick up your reservations. The 
C & O does all your scurrying and worry- 
ing for you. 


All you do is reach for a phone. For 
now—and this is new—you can reserve 
space in reserved-seat coaches as well as 
Pullman* space. 


JUST A PHONE CALL WILL 
HOLD PULLMAN’ SPACE FOR 


YOU, OR SPACE IN 
RESERVED-SEAT COACHES 


For Pullman Space, phone in your 
name and Credit Card number. Go to 
your reserved space aboard the train, and 
charge it on your C & O Credit Card or 
pay cash if you prefer. 


For Space in Reserved=Seat Coaches, 
simply telephone in advance, giving your 
name. Go to your reserved seat on the 
train, and pay for your ticket there, or 
charge it on your Credit Card if you prefer. 


And there’s another important feature 
to the new Credit Card. You can use it 
to charge any C & O service on the train 
or in the station. This includes meals in 
dining cars and baggage service. 


THEN SIMPLY BOARD THE 
TRAIN AND USE THE NEW 
C&O CREDIT CARD (OR 

PAY CASH) 


Apply For Your Credit Card Now ! 


You’re invited to apply for a C & O 
Credit Card, right away. Just call any 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ticket Office for an 
application...or write Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Do it today and take immediate advan- 
tage of this new traveling convenience. 


The ‘‘Charge-It-As-You-Go”’ Plan is the 
latest—but not the last—of many far- 
reaching improvements pioneered by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to make rail travel 
more comfortable, more sensible. 


*T'o hold Pullman space by phone, it will be necessary 
to have a Credit Card. Pullman space, if not used, 
must be properly cancelled, or it will be charged to 
your account. 


CHARGE-IT-AS-YOU-GO-—ON THE C& 0 
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4BOOKS to HELP YOU MAKE 


A PERFECT 
HOME 


When You Build 


Edited by Marshall Reid. A comprehen- 
sive selection of successful houses, mod- 
erate in cost, chosen from the work of 
leading architects all over the United 
States. Every type of house is included: 
with many floor plans, complete descrip- 
tions, cost estimates. A nationally known 
architect and writer, fully discusses such 
problems as selection of site, foundations, 
windows, doors, roofs, etc. 400 striking 
photographs of exteriors and _ interiors. 

Large Size. $4.00 


DESIGN FOR 
DECORATION 


Edited by Ina M. Germaine. The work 
and ideas of many original decorators, this 
book will help you plan your entire home, 
a single room, or a striking detail of it. 
Explains new and interesting ways to use 
antique and modern furniture, lamps, sil- 
ver, glass, china, rugs, wallpaper, fabrics 
and the new plastics. More than 350 pho- 
tographs of effective interiors. 

Large Size. $4.00 


A GARDEN 
FOR YOU 


Edited by Thomas C. O’Donnell. A com- 
plete manual for garden building. Prin- 
ciples on general planning guide the gard- 
ener on choice of garden, location, plant- 
ing fundamentals, year-round care. Here 
is expert advice on the best annuals, per- 
ennials, shrubs, vines, hedges, trees, etc. 
Included are unique charts for easy selec- 
tion of varieties recommended by leading 
professional growers. Nearly 400 superb, 
helpful ilustrations. Large Size. $4.00 


A TREASURY 
OF ANTIQUES 


Edited by Robert Medill McBride. This 
introduction to the selection of antiques 
will yield dividends and diversion for 
many years to come. By supplying the 
basic knowledge to make a start, it forti- 
fies the urge to collect beautiful things. A 
pageant of wide variety, ranging from 
Georgian highboys to Chinese teapots, it 
shows precisely how to enhance the charm 
of your home. Illustrated with about 350 
photographs, invaluable for reference. 
Large Size. $4.00 


SEE THESE Beautiful BOOKS 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
OR CLIP THIS COUPON Now! 


a Robert M. McBride & Co., 
§ 200 E. 37 St. 
"New York 16, N. Y. 


: Please send me the book(s) checked 
1 below. Price, $4.00 each. 
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VITUS BERING EXPLORES THE NORTH PACIFIC 


The Russian Emperor Peter the Great placed Vitus Bering, who discovered the strait that now bears his name, in charge of an expedition in the North 
Pacific. One of the objects of the expedition was to establish trade and friendship with Japan, but Bering’s activities were confined largely to the far north. 
He discovered the sea which lies between Siberia and America, sailed to the bleak shores of Alaska and took possession of that land for the Imperial Russian 
empire. Bering perished in the icy region he had spent so much time exploring. He was wrecked on Bering Island and died there in the winter of 1741. 


The ships of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 

turies Russian navy were scarcely more sea- 

worthy than those of the Japanese. Here is 

one of Russia’s men of war as it was pictured 
on an old Cossack banner. 


RUSSIA'S FIRST ENCOUNTER 
WITH THE JAPANESE 


by Albert Parry 


Old prints from the Bettman Archive 
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One of the striking features of the old capital of Japan, seat of the government of the Shoguns 
for hundreds of years, was the bridge pictured here. It was regarded as the center of the empire 


BY THE MIDDLE of the _ seventeenth 
century, pushing their conquering way across 
the vast expanse of Siberia, Russian Cos- 
sacks and other adventurers reached the 
shores of the Pacific. Many of them per- 
shed; some returned to their homes in the 
West; yet others remained as settlers, hunt- 
*rs and tax-gathering superiors of the many 
jative tribes along the great road between 
the Urals and Kamchatka. And it was in 
Kamchatka, in 1697, that these bold Russians 
‘net their first Japanese. 

' The year before, in 1696, the French had 
re-established Fort Frontenac, at the foot of 
ake Ontario, and it marked the farthest 
Western point of conflict between them and 
he English. No white man had appeared, 
for better or worse, on the Pacific shores of 
North America facing Japan. True, it was 
said that a century earlier, in 1579, Drake 
iad visited what today is Oregon, but not 
antil 1792 did the English take possession 
of part of it for their king. In 1696, William 
had wedded for his second wife a 
Quaker lady of Bristol and with new joy 
was busy ruling from his English home his 
fistant American property, the young and 
truggling colony of Pennsylvania. Yet, this 
solony—like all other American colonies of 
he English—was on the Atlantic shore of 
he immense continent, not on the Pacific. 
The Pacific was as yet too far for the im- 
nhigrant waves of Anglo-Saxons. 

In 1697, while Viadimir Atlasov was talk- 
to his first Japanese | prisoner, the sov- 
of Russia was traveling in England 


| carpentering incognito in Holland, deep 


and from it all distances were measured, 


in horny-handed study of the foreign ways 
of building a strong navy. This was Tsar 
Peter, later called the Great. His freebooting 
Cossacks were already within sight of Japan 
and subjugating the peninsula of Kamchatka 
at Japan’s very doorstep, but the Germans 
and other West Europeans were only then 
at the end of their task of breaking the wave 
of invading Turks. In September of 1697, 

the Hungarian place named Zenta, the 
Germans under the French prince Eugene 
with difficulty defeated the Eastern men 
pushing West. But the Russians at that mo- 
ment were in Kamchatka, the first Western 
people to come so far East—not merely to 
trade, as the Dutch and the Spanish had 
come to Japan before them, but to hold, rule, 
rob, and settle. 

The Japanese at that time regarded all of 
Kamchatka as a vassal territory of their own, 
but did nothing about visiting it, less so 
ruling the peninsula. Their boats were too 
crude to brave the storms and fogs hamper- 
ing voyages in those waters, iatieventas 
in shipbuilding were not encouraged by the 
rulers of the hermit nation; for would better 
vessels not lead to a breakdown of the arti- 
ficial isolation? 

In 1697 a ship left Osaka with merchan- 
dise for Yedo, the shogun’s capital now 
known as Tokyo. A storm blew the high- 
sterned coastal craft far from its course Le 
wrecked it off Kamchatka. Native Kam- 
chadals forced three of the Japanese crew- 
men to go with them, and these were never 
again heard of. The next night the remain- 
ing ten Japanese were attacked by a horde 
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of Kamchadals. Nine fled into the hills, and 
were lost without a trace, but the tenth Nip- 


PETER THE GREAT 


The emperor who is portrayed here founding 

the city of St, Petersburg was the creator of 

the Russian navy. Among his many projects 

to increase Russian power was his attempt 

to establish “friendship and unimpeded trade 
with Japan.” 


This seventeenth century engraving repre- 

sents a chariot then used by the Japanese 

imperial court. It was adorned with “inex- 

pressible imagery and carved work” and its 
spokes were of solid silver. 


Early European visitors to Japan, like those 

who came subsequently, were terrified and 

shocked by the feudal custom of harakari. 

In this seventeenth century engraving a Euro- 

pean artist portrays graphically, but with 

melodramatic inaccuracy, a mass harakari 
scene in a Japanese temple. 


The Japanese greatly impressed the first Euro- 

pean traders by their skill as craftsmen and 

by the brilliance of their designs. Expert 

adapters and copyists their work was strongly 

influenced by the oe artistic traditions of 
ina. 


Misical and dramatic performances were the 
principal form of amusement among the 
aristocratic and warrior class in feudal times. 
From these two sources developed the No 
drama in the fifteenth century, the classic 
theater of Japan until the present day. 


ponese stayed at the hulk of his wrecked ship © 
on the beach, trying to bribe the savages with 
nankeens and wine. He was taken prisoner. 


- His name was Denbei, and his job had been 


that of the ship’s supercargo. 

The rumor of this unusual captive came 
to Vladimir Atlasov, Kamchatka’s conqueror, 
a North Russian peasant who had crossed 
the Urals into Siberia in search of furs and 
adventures and had been in the Russian 
state’s employ since 1672. When Atlasov 
made his way to the beach, he found the 
Japanese living alone, half-starved, for his 
Kamchadal captors had been frightened away 
by the news of the Russian’s approach. 

Atlasov made the Osaka supercargo his 
prisoner, and Denbei was the first Nippon 
man to be minutely described in reports to 
Moscow. If earlier Atlasoy had heard of 
the large islands to the south of the Kuriles 
but could not explain “of what nation and 
what men” those islands were, now he de- 
cided that Denbei’s homeland was part of 
the Indies and Denbei himself a Hindu. He 
whote about his captive: “He is lean, his 
mustache is small, his hair black. When he 
saw our Russian ikon, he began to cry bit- 
terly, saying that his people also had pic- 
tures.” A sign language of a kind must have 
been used by the two. On the whole Atlasov 
appreciated his prisoner as “a smart and 
polite fellow.” When in 1700 the conqueror 
tried to bring his prisoner to Irkutsk, the 
man “‘lamented with his feet” and was taken 
back to Kamchatka: the Japanese apparently 
was not used to Siberian cross - country 
walking. 

Peter the Tsar, thanks to his friendship 
with the Dutch, must have heard about Japan 
even before Atlasov’s reports arrived. Read- 
ing these reports, Tsar Peter knew the man 
was a Japanese, not a Hindu. Forthwith he 
issued an ukase to bring to Moscow “‘the 
foreigner Denbei of the Japanese state for 
the purpose of teaching him the Russian Jan- 
guage and literacy.”” The ukase went on: 
“When he, Denbei, masters the Russian 
tongue and alphabet, he, Denbei, is to be 
given four or five Russian lads, to learn from 
him the Japanese language and literacy.” 

Correspondence and travel consumed much 
time in those days; Denbei met Tsar. Peter 
is Moscow in early January 1702. By that 
time the captive spoke a mixture of Russian, 
Kamchadal, and Koriak. When words failed 
him, he used gesturés and drew pictures. Ac- 
cording to the Russian chroniclers, Denbei 
told the Tsar some tall stories along with a 
few true ones. He said, for instance, that a 
land bridge connected Japan with China, and 
that he himself had crossed over it a number 
of times. China, he continued, belonged to 
the Japanese who were a mighty race catch-- 
ing and eating birds the size of a bull, also 
fish fifteen feet long. The gold and silver 
treasure of Nippon was beyond counting. 
And, the castaway added, a Japanese ship 
was unsinkable. 

The story-telling went on Pr pcuecn for 
years. It was only in 1706 that a school was— 
established, with Denbei as the first teacher 


of the Japanese language in Russia. 
Denbei embraced Christianity, doubtless a 
the prompting of his masters. His new Rus 
sian Orthodox name was Gavril (Gabriel) 
He must have longed for his fatherland, bu 
he knew that Japan’s law barred return of 
those of her sons who had willingly or un- 
willingly left her shores. 

At rare intervals in the years to come other 7 
Nipponese castaways were to join him, each © 
such coming a soul-stirring experience. ” 
Thus, in 1710, a Japanese boat was brought ~ 
by adverse winds to the shores of Kam- 
chatka, and there wrecked. Ten of its crew ™ 
reached dry land alive, and four -of these ” 
were killed by Kamchadals. A Russian ~ 
nobleman, Chirikov, saved the six survivors, — 
and four of these were sent into the interior — 
of Siberia. Of these four, only one Japanese, ” 
named Sanima, is said to have finally—in 
1714—reached St. Petersburg, Tsar Peter’s 
new capital, where he joined his fellow-' 
countryman Denbei in teaching the Tsar’s” 
Russians the~rcudiments of the Japanese 
tongte. 7 

Their work bore fruit. When in August © 
1711 a Russian expedition landed on the first 7 
Kurile island south of Kamchatka, one of its © 
members was a student of Denbei’s and now © 
acted as an interpreted. Ivan Kezyrevsky, © 
the leader of the expedition, was a successor 
to Atlasov, who had been murdered by rebel 
Cossacks earlier that year. In fact, Kozy- 
revsky was among Atlasov’s murderers. To” 
earn forgiveness for the rebellion, Cossack” 
Ivan and fifty-odd of his men were sent 
southward to the islands that smoked in the | 
distance and were named the Kuriles because ” 
of those smoking volcanoes (for the Russian 
word kurit’ means ‘“‘to smoke”). The adven-_ 
turers were given cannon and blunderbusses 
out of Tsar Peter’s stores, and told to sail” 
and fight as far down as Japan, Kozyrev- 
sky’s instructions from Peter reading: ; 

“. . . to inquire into what government the / 
people owe allegiance and to force tribute 
from those who have no sovereign, to inform 
himself as much as possible about Japan and 
the way thither, what weapons the inhabi- 
tants have and how they wage war, whether 
they might be willing to enter into friendly” 
and commercial relations and, if so, what_ 
kind of merchandise they might be induced 
to buy.” 

On their first and second Kurile islands 
the Cossacks found the Ainus, a hairy, 
gentle, long-limbed, long-faced peoples with 
white men’s features and the swarthiness of 
gypsies. The Cossacks declared them th 
newly won subjects of the Tsar; to impress 
them with this fact, the conquerors flogged 
and killed some of them. Horror-stricken, 
the Ainus fled to inaccessible cliffs or rowed 
into the open sea., Taxes, levied by the 
Cossacks, came from the first isle but no 
so easily from the second, where me 
resisted. 

The Russians eventually returned to Kam- 
chatka, with vague tales of Japan and her 
traders who were in the habit of carrying to 
the Kuriles iron and copper pots and lacquer- 


dishes, also sabers and cotton- and ‘silk- 
‘ ods. As proof, Kozyrevsky brought some 
f these articles to show to his superiors in 
<amchatka. But as for staying on the smok- 
ng isles or finding their way into Japan, the 
vossacks were not willing. They felt they 
lad already earned the Tsar’s pardon for 
heir old rebellion. They clung to the penin- 
ula and the mainland. As cutthroats, the 
-ossacks were rather clumsy buccaneers; as 
onquerors they were poor seamen. 
_ The Tsar persisted nevertheless. In 1714 
, small boat manned by two professional sea- 
nen was dispatched to discover Japan. It 
ailed in its mission, for Nippon was farther 
tway than the Tsar and his assistants thought 
it the time. In 1719 another boat, again with 
WoO men as its crew, was sent out for the 
ame purpose by the Tsar’s Naval Academy. 
They were Ivan Yevreinov and Theodore 
-uzhin, able geodesists. They spent two 
years navigating the waters of the Kuriles, 
ind made maps of what they saw, but did 
ot reach Japan. In 1722 Tsar Peter met 
hem at Kazan on the Volga, and thanked 
hem for their labors. 

The Russian Sovereign continued to hope 
or trade with the far-off hermit nation. He 
sent orders to his officials on the shores of 
he Okhotsk Sea: “Should more Japanese be 
wrought by storms to Kamchatka} do not rob 
or anger them, but take them back to Yapon 
aud thus find a way to friendship and un- 
mpeded trade.” , 

In 1729, four years after Petet’s death, a 
Japanese ship was on its way from Satsuma 
0 Osaka, with seventeen men on board and 
a rich assortment of wares such as rice, 
damasks, linen, silver, and writing paper. An 
eight-day storm blew the junk to Kamchatka. 
Much in need of rest and repairs, the crew 
landed. A Cossack, Andrew Shtinnikov, in 
command of a party of Kamchadals, found 
and murdered most of the strangers after 
robbing them. Some of the Japanese, seeing 
the horrible end of their friends, committed 
suicide by jumping into the sea. 

_ Only two remained alive: Gonza, a boy of 
eleven, the son of the skipper who had taken 
him on this ill-starred voyage as an appren- 
tice; and Soza, a young man of twenty-five, 
who had started out from Satsuma as the 
merchants’ representative in charge of the 
cargo. Shtinnikoy carried them as his slaves 
ntil his superiors heard of the massacre, ar- 
rested the Cossack, and sent the two captives 


to the Russian capital. 

_ In St. Petersburg they were taken before 
the Senate and questioned by the officials: A 
report was submitted to Empress Anna, and 
presently they bowed and knelt in the Sum- 
mer Palace, answering her many questions. 
| es by that time-spoke Russian fluently. 
Denbei, the date of whose death is not known 
but who. (according to some scholars) was 
yet alive at this time, might have aided in the 
interview ; and so might have Sanima. 

_ Gonza and Soza were given clothing and 
money, and handed over to the priests of 
the Cadet Corps, whence in 1734 they em- 
pred as newly converted Russian Orthodox, 
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Gonza baptized as Kozma, and Soza as Da- 


mian, after two saints whose names and 
memory in Russia usually go together. In 
1735 both were sent to the Academy of 
Sciences, to perfect themselves in Russian, 
and to teach their native language to young 
Russian men, so as to prepare Russia for 
her future trade with Nippon. This they did 
diligently, but death came while both were 
in their prime, to Soza-Damian in 1736 at 
the age of forty-two, and to Gonza-Kozma 
in 1739 at twenty-one. Perhaps the memory 
of the cherry blossoms and the temple bells 
of Nippon was too strong and haunting ; per- 
haps the Russian snows were too deep. 

By the order of the Academy of Sciences 
their death-masks, of alabaster, were taken 
for the St. Petersburg Kunst-Kamera or mu- 
seum, “to mark the occasion,” it was ex- 
plained, “upon which these people, from such 
a distant place, found themselves in Russia.” 
A Russian annalist noted that before they 
died they must have had profound satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that their captor, Cos- 
sack Shtinnikoy, was tried and hanged for 
the plunder and murder of their fellow- 
voyagers. 

In the same late 1730s, the Russians made 
one more attempt, now on an ambitious scale, 
to make friends with the Japanese. A series 
of expeditions under the general command 
of Commodore Vitus Bering, a Dane in the 
Tsarist service, was sent into the North Pa- 
cific, with many aims, among them this 
eagerly sought establishment of friendship 
and trade with Nippon. In the summer of 
1738 three ships sailed from Kamchatka 
south. A fog separated them when they 
reached the Kuriles. Captain Martin Span- 
berg, another Dane in the Russian em- 
ploy, commanding the brigantine Archangel 
Michael, proceeded along the western shores 
of the Kuriles when the fog lifted, counted 
thirty-one islands and gave them names, put- 
ting all of them on the map of the Russian 
empire. Wintertime was nearing, food was 
short, and Spanberg turned back to Kam- 
The two other boats also failed to 
reach Japan. 

The next summer, that of 1739, Spanberg 
had four ships, but again lost the others of 
his small fleet, this time in a storm. All, with 
the exception of a ship commanded by Lieu- 
tenant William Walton, an Englishman in 
the Russian service, rejoined Spanberg near 
Japan’s shores. The men beheld a_well- 
populated coast of cultivated fields, with 
many native boats in harbors and off shore. 
Japanese chronicles state that this was the 
shore “of County Odzika, within the do- 
mains of Sendai,” in the northeastern part of 
Honshu, that “is Nippon proper. The time 
of this first meeting of Russians and Japa- 
nese in the latter’s territorial waters was May 
1739. Local officials boarded the strange 
ships, and Spanberg asked questions as to 
Japan’s geography. In Tsarina Anna’s name 
the Russians traded with the natives, to mu- 
tual satisfaction. 

Walton had meanwhile sailed westward 
and only later turned southwest. Reaching 


Long before Japan established commercial 
relations with the. West the women of her 
upper classes were masters of the art of adorn- 
ment. This print represents one of the coun- 
try’s patrician beauties seated before a mirror 
with two of her maids in attendance. While 
she makes up her lips one of the maids is 
preparing the elaborate coiffure that aristo- 
cratic Japanese women have always worn. 


The Japanese have always been quick to learn 
the crafts and the arts of other nations, This 
old print shows how Japan adopted the 


Chinese paper making process, The paper 
pulp is being strained through a mesh made 
of bamboo. 


Japan on the same day as Spanberg, he 
spotted a Japanese boat and followed it to 
a village which had known foreigners before. 
Perhaps their old acquaintance with white 
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Occasionally clumsy Japanese coastal craft were blown off their course in stormy weather and 
wrecked on the coast of Kamchatka. It was the survivors of one such unlucky vessel who 
were taken to Moscow where they stimulated Peter the Great’s interest in trade with the 


Japanese. 
men explained these officials’ and villagers’ ton to replenish the ship’s supply of drink- 
lack of hostility to the Eng and his ing water. A fisherman approached in his 
Russian sailors. One of the officials boarded curiosity, and the Russians asked for to- 
Walton’s ship where he was well’ received bacco. He understood their gestures of 
and fed. In turn, the Japanese allowed Wal- smoking, and the request was gratified. 


PETER THE GREAT AT WORK IN A DUTCH SHIPYARD 


In all probability Peter the Great’s interest in Japan was first. aroused when he worked as a carpenter in a Dutch shipyard under the name of “Peter . 
Mikhailov.” The Dutch received a license to trade with Japan in 1605 and until the arrival of Admiral Perry in 1853 they were the only Western nation | 


to enjoy that privilege. 


They threw a card and a silver coin into hill 
boat. The two items were handed over i 
the officials, and, through the damio (feuda 
lord) of Sendai, finally reached the shogut 
in Yedo, the capital. At Deshima in Nagalj 
saki, Dutch merchants, the only white for] 
eigners permitted on Japan’s soil, had to giv) 
their expert opinion on the strange objects 
The Dutch declared that the coin was Rus} 
sian, and that the card was a playing one—at} 
ace, to be sure, but whether of hearts, spades} 
diamonds, or clubs the chronicles do not say} 

In July 1739 Spanberg was back in Kamp 
chatka and excitedly telling Bering of his} 
adventures. He suggested to Bering thal 
they organize a larger expedition to the 
Kuriles and to Japan and add the natives) 
thereof to the roster of Russia’s farflung 
subjects. A good idea, agreed Bering. The} 
two Danes decided that Spanberg should ge| 
to St. Petersburg and present his plan to the} 
Empress. 

The officer departed, but in Yakutsk, to hi 
painful surprise, he was detained. A charge 
was brought against him that in his prelime 
nary reports he had lied, that it was Korea 
not Japan—he had visited. It took time t6) 
disprove the absurd accusation, and by then) 
the St. Petersburg government was sound= 


\gerous, ae ibe tackled Soith a few aoe 
in the fall of 1743 came the final order 
Spanberg to desist. This he did, for good. 
The main ships of Bering’s expeditions, 
1c under Bering’s personal command, had 
“the meantime made great discoveries: of 
Bike and the Aleutian Islands, with their 
itold riches. Japan was left alone for a 
ule, at least by the Russian government. 
ut now Russian merchants were curious. 
hey, along with hunters and tax-collectors, 
sited the Kuriles, met Japanese traders, and 
nt reports to Tsarist officials in Siberia, 
‘ging that Russia open trade with Nippon 
that too good an opportunity for the Slav’s 
mmercial expansion was being neglected. 
1 the middle 1770s Siberian merchants sent 
ading expeditions to the southernmost 
utiles. The expedition of 1773 was headed 
ra certain Antipin, a Russian nobleman, 
ho knew the Japanese language, and who 
mt to the Academy of Sciences in St. 
etersburg a number of objects of Japanese 
orkmanship. 


When in 1778 a group of Russians came © 


trade in Nemuro, on the eastern tip of the 
eo of Yezo (now known as the island 
' Hokkaido), the Japanese officials told 
em to come back the next year. When they 
turned in 1779, the Russians were in- 
med that Nippon’s trade was restricted to 
e Dutch at Nagasaki. Should the Russians 
tinue to come to the Kuriles, there will 
2 no Japanese merchants waiting for them. 
ven for the purchases of food the Rus- 
ns were from then on to use the natives 
the Kuriles as their go-betweens. 
Japan had little desire to change her atti- 
de. If anything, her statesmen were more 
an ever -before suspicious of Russia’s 
oa Certain events gave support to this 
a 
In the spring of 1771 a Polish exile in 
amchatka, Mauritius Augustus de Benyow- 
, staged a revolt against the Russian gov- 
nor of the province. He and his fellow- 
otters (quite a few Russians among them) 
urdered the governor, seized a aries and 
sd to most fantastic exploits along the 
ores of the Kuriles, Japan, Formosa, and 
hina. From Macao he reached Madagascar, 
ence came to Paris and, meeting with no 
iccess for his nebulous plans, soiled for 
timore. Merchants of Maryland outfitted 
wenty-gun ship for him, and in this he 
iled back to Madagascar, to wrest the 
land from the French. In 1786, in a battle 
ith the French colonials, he was killed. 
But what concerns us here is his fugitive 
tivity in Japan. In 1771 he sailed the St. 
ter, the seized ship, from one Nipponese 
ry to another, and was everywhere well re- 
‘ived and supplied with provisions. In 
agasaki, according to Japanese testimony, 
* handed to the Dutch a letter wherein he 
ounced that the Russians were building 
rts in Kamchatka and the Kuriles and col- 
‘ting guns and power in their alleged prep- 
rations to attack and conquer Japan. Thus 
s the Pole getting even with his erstwhile 


AN ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENT IN SIBERIA 


In the eighteenth century Catherine the Great invited many French writers and scientists to 

visit her court. Some of the French visitors traveled widely throughout the country and even 

penetrated remote Siberia. This illustration from a French book of the period shows the 

fear and astonishment of Siberians when they witnessed a French scientist’s experiment with 
electricity. 


Russian jailers. Coinciding with the already 
existing fears among the Japanese, Benyow- 
sky’s declarations left their imprint for a 
long time to come. 

In the 1780s numbers of Russians began 
to colonize Yezo and the Kurile group. 
Alarmed, the Bakufu (the shogun’s executive 
office) sent a commission of investigation 
which came back with a report that Kam- 
chatka, still regarded by Japan as a depen- 
dency, was actually under Russian control. 
Surprise, indeed! As for Yezo and the 
Kuriles, the commission judged the situation 
as menacing. But nothing was done to stop 
the Russians, fot Yedo (Tokyo) was then 
in the grip of certain distracting domestic 
issues. 

The first Japanese, not connected with the 
government, to warn against the danger of 
the Russian encroachment was Hayashi (or 
Rin) Shi-hei, a scholar, who in 1786 pub- 
lished his Sangaku Tsuran (A Study of 
Three Countries), calling his countrymen’s 
attention to the deplorable state of matters 
in the North. In 1792 Hayashi followed this 


up with Kaikoku Heidan (War Talks on 
the Coastal Provinces), in which he asked 
the shogun’s government to change it policy 
of neglect in the North to one of better de- 
fenses. For his pains Hayashi was jailed, 
and the printing blocks of his books were 
destroyed. As if to prove that Hayashi was 
right after all, the Russians appeared at 
Japan’s gate, knocking peacefully yet insis- 
tently. And this is what preceded the Rus- 
sians’ coming in 1792: 

Japanese sailors and traders had, as of 
yore, continued to be shipwrecked on the 
shores of Kamchatka, and some of these 
were used in Catherine II’s time as teachers 
in a school of the Japanese language estab- 
lished in Irkutsk a Finnish scientist and Lu- 
theran clergyman, Professor Eric Laxman. 
He suggested to Empress Catherine the send- 
ing to Japan of a trading and scientific ex- 
pedition whose pretext might be the return 
home of a few of the Nipponese or Irkutsk. 

In 1791 the Finn went to St. Petersburg, 
taking along Koodayuu, one of the Irkutsk 

(Continued on page 34) 


There are many old watermills in Wales some of which are still in use for grinding corn and a variety of other purposes. Typical in its construction and its lo-” 
cation by a small stream is this mill at Llanfacreath, Anglesea. ’ 


Whtermills hea ba 


. This mill at Hambledon in Buckinghamshire is one 
among many along the Thames and its tributaries 
that have served generations of Englishmen. 


Will F. Taylor 
10 


by William Harvey 


See you our little mill that clacks, 
So busy by the brook? 
She has ground her corn and paid her tax 
Ever since Domesday Book. 
Rudyard Kipling * 


I LIKE THOSE LINES. They bring viv- 
idly to mind one of those delightful rural 
scenes that are so typically English—the old 
mill-house, the running stream, the reeds and 
the green banks overhung, in all probability, 
with willows. There is another rather fascin- 
ating poetical reference to the watermill in 
Tennant’s translation of a fragrant created 
by Antipater of Thessalonica, whose writings 
were prominent round about 85 B.C. It runs 


as follows: 
“Ve maids who toiled so faithfully at the mill, 


Now cae your work, and from those toils be 
still: 


rf 


piel Og, g Loneh 


ef ee 


ee ae 


wee a ey ee 


ce 


Sleep now till dawn; and let the birds z 
glee Mey fy 

Sing to the ruddy morn on bush and tree; 

For what your hands performed so long a 
true, 

Ceres has charged the water-nymphs to do.” 


/ That is the earliest known reference «dl 
watermill. This valuable servant of man v 
not utilized by the Britons until some s 
centuries later, when it was introduced 
the country by the Teutons. This was t 
Norse mill, later to be displaced by the m 
of Vitruvius, the Roman architect who, | 
B.C., wrote De Architectura wherein a 
contained constructional details of under-sh 
water wheels. ci} - 

Presumably because of their picturesqu 
ness, to say.nothing of the larger numbe 
when compared with that of watermills, | 


’ 


windmills the more trequently mentioned 
terature, both ancient and modern. The 
rémains, however, that watermills not 
preceded windmills, and ran contem- 
neously, with them for many centuries, 
hey have definitely survived them. There 
very few windmills grinding in England 
y, whereas there are still quite a number 
ratermills, in all parts of the country, in 
for grinding corn and for a variety of 
r purposes. 
ist how many there are it is difficult to 
er, because the literature available on the 
ect would appear to be confined mainly 
few countries only, notably Kent; Surrey 
Sussex. There are, however, quite a 
ber of working watermills in Suffolk, 
x, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Hertford- 
*, Buckinghamshire, Worcestershire, 
tshire, Norfolk and Gloucestershire, to 
e those countries which, in addition to 
ther three, have come under the writer’s 
rvation in this respect. There are also a 
ber in Wales, including a very old one 
farmyard above Trefriw in the Conway 


Valley, which is still in use, and another at 
Llanfacreath in Anglesea. 

The number today is small, of course, when 
compared with the figure mentioned in the 
Domesday Book, compiled between the years 
1080 and 1086. No fewer than 7,500 water- 
mills were noted in England during the period 
of that historical survey. Two types of water 
wheel have been used, the vertical and the 
horizontal. On account of the comparative 
ease with which it could be set up (or, rather, 
laid down) the latter was probably the earlier 
type. 

That well-known authority on watermills, 
by C. J. Cornish, tells us that; “Next to the 
parish churches the parish mills had the largest 
history. They are far the oldest among the 
‘antiquites of agriculture,’ even in our old 
country, and where the buildings have been 


‘renewed again and again in the course of 


centuries the site of the mill and of the mill- 
cut is often the same as that occupied by each 
in the days of the Saxons. This can be veri- 
fied by anybody who will note the position of 
any mill he knows, and compare it with the 


THE ABBEY MILL AT TEWKESBURY 


LOE 

Will F. Taylor 

Among the many watermills in Suffolk which are 

still working is Barton Mills seen here from the road- 
way. 


[n Dinah Maria Mullock’s famous novel John Halifax, Gentleman the Abbey Mill on the River Avon figures as Abel Fletcher’s Mill. In the background is 
the tower of Tewkesbury’s veneral Abbey Church dating from about 1150 and considered one of the finest Norman edifices in England. 


J 


T. Edmondson 


The Rossett Mill. in Cheshire is built in the 

region’s characteristic timber and plaster archi- 

tecture aaa is sometimes called the “magpie” 
r “black and white”’ style, 


record of the Domesday Book, which regis- 
tered and assessed every mill in England. 
These were nearly all Saxon mills, built be- 
fore the Conquest, most frequently by some 
far-seeing abbot or prior of a monastery, who 
first cut the mill-stream and converted force 
into energy.” 

Here and there one may stil 
mill grinding corn. Winches 
contains many old w ee amills wile its boun- 
aries, and among these are soie which were 
erected by the monks of the higkeeeal Hyde 
Abbey, where King Alfred .was buried, 
longer existent. On Holborough Brook, a 
tributary of the river Medway in Kent, a 
mill of some sort has existed for more than 
a thousand years, it being recorded that a 
mill on the site was present 1 to Bornmode, 
Bishop of Rochester, in 836 by King’s Egbert 
and Ethelwulf jointly. othe r monastic mill 
is Boxley Abbey Mill at Sandling Bottom, 
Kent, the wheel of which, unfortunately, was 
destroyed a few years ago. 

When I was in its neighborhood just before 
the war, Birdham Watermill, in West Sussex, 
was still grinding corn. It is said to be the 


oo an abbey 


, for instance, 


last to remain active in the tidal mills, men- 
tioned in Domesday Book. There were three 
or four others working in the last century, 
including one at Westbourne, Sussex, but 
they suffered much from scarcity of water— 
no new trouble, apparently, it being fre- 
quently mentioned in old documents. Birdham 
has never experienced this difficulty, being 
practically surrounded by water, with Chi- 
chester Harbor on its north side and the mill- 
pond, enclosed by a large dam, on its south. 
Grinding corn, of course, is not the only 
purpose of watermills. They have been put 
to many other uses from time to time, includ- 
ing malt-crushing, cloth-fulling (pounding the 
cloth with wooden beaters to thicken the 
fabric), hemp - spinning, leather - dressing, 


2S : 
T. Edmondson 
This old water mill stands in a farmyard in 
the Conway Valley in North Wales, It is still 
in use. 


snuff-grinding and paper-milling, to name 
just a few other activities. 

In the mill at Laverstoke, in Hampshire, 
the paper for the Bank of England notes is 
still being made by the Portals of Laverstoke. 


This family settled in England from France 


IN CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY 


Flatford Mill in Suffolk was one of the subjects often painted by John Constable. The famous . 
painter was born in Suffolk and his father owned this mill at Flatford as well as a mill at 


Dedham. 


Will F. Taylor 


‘providing water-power. The Loose, a small” 
~ stream which enters the main river at Tovilyy 


. Edmondsil] 

When the Domesday Book was compiled be- fi 
tween 1080 and 1086 no fewer than 7,500 | 
| 
¥ 


watermills were listed in England. This is one 
of the older mills in Sussex. | 


in 1685 in order to evade the persecution 
brought about by the Revocation of the Edict} 
of Nantes. In 1712, Henri Portal leased Bere} 
Mills, Whitchurch, where he became famous 
for his superfine banknote paper. Within si 
years this business had so prospered that i 
became necessary to acquire another mill, an 
that at Laverstoke, preserved to this day by 
Sir William—Portal, was leased. The old mi 

was rebuilt, and a large oaken water- hed 
was fitted, in 1719. Five years later, the} 
family were entrusted with the manufacture) 
of paper for Bank of England notes, a previl=) 
ege which has been handed down from gen=} 
eration during the succeeding centuries. “Nall 
fewer than ffity-eight watermills were work-) 
ing in Kent as recently as the first quarter 0 fe 
the present century. Indeed, from time im 
memorial the river Medway and its tributaries] 
would appear to have been fully employed 


at one time drove sixteen mills. 


Another busy Kentish stream is the Shodel 
sometimes called the Buster, which joins the) 
Medway at East Peckham. It has its source: 
at Whotham, near the Pilgrim Road, whence 
it proceeds past Ightham, serves a lake which) 
provides the waterpower for the large and 
famous Basted paper mills, which have long) 
been noted for their postage stamp paper. Th 
Shode than meanders along until called upon” 
to turn the great water wheel of some flout 
mills at Winfield. Thence it passes Plaxtol, 
serves its purpose at the Roughway pape 
mills, receives the stream from Ifhtha 
Mote, and continues through Hadlow, where 
it serves other mills, before emptying itself 
into the main river. There are mills still wor 
ing on the riven Len, which links up with 
the Medway at Maidstone. Near Aylesford, 
the mother river receives the water of yet 
another little stream, which does its bit by 
turning the wheels of the corn and “paper 
mills at East Malling. 


London is not without its watermiliey Bai 
this day those primitive sounds caused by a 
watermill at work can be heard in the heart 
of the metropolis.| Along the banks of t 
river Wandle, a small tributary of the rive 
Thames running through the South London 
borough of Wandsworth, quite a number 
of watermills continue to function, some o f 
them carrying on trades which today are 

(Continued on page 33) 
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by Frances Stewart 


With photographs by the author 


ie 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS of humble villages, 
by the road side, on the banks of lakes and 
itivers, and half hidden among the flowering 
shrubs and tall cenotaphs of the cremation 
‘grounds of the Indian princes, they stand— 
small upright stone slabs carved with one, or 
‘two, or more, doll like figures, marking the 
place where some Hindu widow ended a life 
of subjugation and sacrifice in the last great 
sacrifice of all upon the spot where her hus- 
| band’s body was burned. Condemned by the 
‘cruel old Hindu conception that a wife has no 
| life apart from that of her husband, and must 
‘accompany him even in death, they died, these 
widows of not so very long ago, in the flames 
after moments of agony that do not bear 
thinking about. 
_ Dread of the miserable life of a widow, 
who is looked upon with disfavor as a burden 
y the rest of the household, and who, among 
all except the lowest castes, can never marry 


Here two women committed suttee as is indi- 
_ cated by the two little figures carved upon the 
stone resting beneath the marble shrine built 

Tae) in their honor, 


— 


SYMBOLS OF THE ULTIMATE SACRIFICE 


At Jodhpur in the days when suttee was practised it was the custom for the palace ladies, as 
they started out on their last journey to the cremation ground, to place a print of their hands 
on the wall at the gateway of the fortress palace. These hand prints have been carefully pre- 
served; they are protected by a muslin curtain and stained with henna from time to time. 


a hundred years ago eleven hundred people 
were burned on the dead rajah’s funeral pyre. © 
This was a most unusual suttee, if such it can 
be called, for men as well as women perished. 
The new ruler, a headstrong young man, 
having seen his father’s whole zenana dis- 
posed of, then had a bright idea of how he 
might rid himself of the chief minister, a 
powerful and influential man. 

“Father will feel lost without his dewan,” 
he said, or words to that effect, and the un- 
fortunate minister was thrown into the fire, 
and of course all his wives and concubines 
had to commit suttee upon his death. Other 
unwanted ministers and servants followed, 
together with their women folk, and we are 
told that for a whole month the smoke of the 
vast pile rose high above the hills and could 
be seen miles away. 

There is no doubt, however, that many 
widows went willingly, even joyously, to a 


again, even if her husband died upon the 
marriage day, may have been the cause of 
many of these suttees, or widow burnings. 
Others were the result of persuasion by the 
priests and Brahmins or by relatives anxious 
for the reflected glory which a suttee shed 
upon the family. Among the princes, whose 
total of .wives, official and otherwise, often 
ran into three figures, the reasons were, 
doubtless, not entirely unmixed with finance. 
Today when a new ruler comes to the throne 
of one of the Indian states he is often crip- 
pled financially from the start by the allow- 
ances he has to dole cut to his three or four, 
or perhaps it may. even be ten, “mothers,” to 
say nothing of several “grandmothers” and 
various other ladies of his father’s and grand- 
father’s zenanas. 

In one state in Rajputana, which shall be 
nameless for the deed is one of which none of 
the residents of the palace are proud, less than 


* 
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The two central figures of warriors on horseback and the large number of suttee stones would 
seem to indicate that a battle took place at this spot. Disastrous losses at war often forced a 


number of women to immolate themselves because their husbands had been killed in» combat. 


death, which terrible as it was, led to certain 
reunion with their husbands. 

Major General Sleeman writes very vividly 
in his book, ““Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official,’ of the willing siittee of an 
old woman which he witnesses in the district 
which he was administering at the time. 
Suttee had not then been officially forbidden 
in British India—that came a month luter, on 
December 4, 1829 to be exact—but Sleeman 
did everything he cpuld to prevent the old 
lady from burning herself, forbidding any- 
one to bring wood for that purpose, and post- 
ing police round the shallow pit in which her 
husband’s body had been cremated. Huge 
crowds had collected, for suttee was always 
regarded as an exciting and semi-religious 
spectacle, but, Sleeman tells us, “‘all strangers 
dispersed before evening as there seemed no 
prospect of my yielding to the urgent solici- 
tations of her family; who dared not touch 
food till she had burned herself, or declared 
herself willing to return to them.” 

Her relations begged her to desist from her 
purpose, but she was adamant, and putting on 


DANCING GIRLS OF UDAIPUR 


Had they been born a hundred years ago 

many of these dancing girls, in obedience to 

the grim rituals connected with suttee, would 

have ended their lives upon some lord’s fu- 

neral pyre. Udaipur is one of the oldest states 
in Rajputana, 


A. L. Syed 


a coarse red cotton turban and breaking her 
bracelets as a sign that she was now dead as 
far as Hindu law was concerned, she seated 
herself on a rock in the bed of the river be- 
side which her husband had been burned, re- 
fusing all food. 

On the fifth day, realizing that she would 
starve to death, the Englishman decided to 
go and speak to her himself. 

He rode down to the river, and “found the 
poor old widow sitting with the red cloth 
round her head, a brass plate before her with 
undressed rice and flowers, and a coconut in 
each hand. She talked collectively, telling 
me that she had determined to mix her ashes 
with those of her departed husband, and 
should patiently await my permission to do 
so. ,Looking at the sun, then rising before 
her over a long and beautiful reach of the 
Nerbudda river, she said calmly, ‘My soul 
has been five days with my husband’s near 
that sun, nothing but my earthly frame is 
left, and this, I know, you will in time suffer 
to be mixed with the ashes of his in yonder 
pit, because it is not in your nature wantonly 
to prolong the miseries of a poor old 
woman!’ ” 

They talked for some time, and twice she 
used her husband’s name, another sign that 
she had done with this world, for no Hindu 
woman will even to this day, if she can avoid 
doing so, utter the name of the man she is 
married to. 

Coming to the conclusion that he was doing 
no good by his interference, Sleeman, after 
making the widow’s relatives promise that 
this should be the last suttee in the family, 
reluctantly gave his consent, and sitting on 
his horse watched what followed. 


The old woman took a ceremonial bath 
while wood was being collected and piled upon 
the dead man’s ashes. The pile was then 
set ablaze, and then the widow walked, alone 
and unfalterteringly, round it. 

“She paused a moment, and, while mutter- 
ing a prayer, threw some flowers in the fire. 
She then walked deliberatefy and steadily ‘to 
the brink, stepped into the center of the 
flames, and sat down .. . and was consumed 
without uttering a shriek or betraying one 
sign of agony.” 

On another occasion Sleeman was witness 
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Bundi State in Rajputana has been the scene 

of many royal suttees. Sixty-four queens and 

concubines were burned with the prince whose 

cenotaph stands in the foreground. Sixty-four 

stiff little female figures carved on the pillar 

within the cenotaph commemorate their sut- 
tees, 


of the efforts of the crowd to force a gir 
widow to commit suttee. Finally the terri 
fied girl managed to escape and threw her 
self into the nearby river Ganges. She wa: 
carried down stream.by the current while th 
wildly excited crowd ran along the bank 
Sleeman, who was in a boat, managed t 
rescue her, and after much difficulty eventu 
ally persuaded the priests that, as the sacret 
river had not drowned the girl, it was a sigi 
that her life was not required by the gods 

It was the custom for musical instrument 
to play while a suttee was taking place, no 
only to drown the victim’s cries, but ‘becaus 
her last words were supposed to be prophet 
and might cause uneasiness or unhappines 
to some of the spectators. 


A promise made in the name of a sutte 
was considered inviolate, while a suttee’s curs 
was believed to be a terrible and potent thing 
Rajput history is full of the results of suc 
curses. 


One of the best known is that of the widov 
of Ajit Singh, the greatest and most popula 
king of Jodhpur, who in the middle of th 
eighteenth century was murdered by his sor 
Bakhta. Ajit Singh’s body was burned’ ii 
the beautiful garden of Mandore, where | 
magnificent cenotaph rises in his memory 
Enormus crowds flocked to his funeral, an: 
so beloved was he that men as well as wome: 
threw themselves on to the funeral pyre, an 
then, loud above the shouts and the musica 
instruments, sounded the curse of his widov 
upon her own son: 


“May the bones of the murderer be con 


umed in a foreign land!” Sinister, bitter 
words. 

| Not long afterwards her curse bore fruit. 
Raja Bakhta, involved in one of the usual 
ocal Rajput wars, was in camp outside Jodh- 
pur, when he was visited by his niece, who 
was in the pay of his enemy. She presented 
him with a brocaded coat, impregnated with 
poison—a common form of murder in those 
days. He put on the coat, and was soon in 
ai fever, and his physician confessed that 
he could do nothing for him. With Rajput 
courage he jested with his medical advisor, 
and discussed the future of his son and heir 
with his courtiers, then suddenly remember- 
ing the suttee’s curse, he murmured her 
words, and died. 

| Until a few years ago the rulers of Udai- 
pur and Bundi, two of the oldest states in 
Rajputana, would never visit each other, be- 
cause of the results of a prophecy made hun- 
dreds of years before by a dying suttee, who 
said that these two princes would never meet 
at a hunt without a tragedy taking place. 

| Thrice her prophecy came true. 

| Upon the second occasion, owing to a jest 
spoken by a girl who was the wife of the 
Rana of Udaipur and the sister of the prince 
of Bundi, the Rana, taking the words to heart, 
decided to kill his brother-in-law.. He waited 
until they were out on a jungle hunt together. 
The hunts in those days differed little from 
the methods now employed. The sportsmen 
were placed in a line some distance apart, 
and the local army, with drums and bugles, 
approached through the jungle in a long 
straggling formation from a mile or two 
away, making all the noise they could and 
driving tigers, panther, deer and wild boar 
before them. 


THE PALACE AT UDAIPUR 


It was at Udaipur that the last legal suttee in 

India took place in 1861. Udaipur is superbly 

located on the beautiful Pichola Lake above 

the shores of which rises the granite and mar- 

ble place flanked by octagonal towers crowned 
with cupolas, 


In the noise and excitement it was an easy 
matter for the Rana to approach his victim, 
whom he, however, only succeeded in wound- 
ing, whereupon the Bundi prince dragged his 
assailant from his saddle and stabbed him to 
death, himself falling dead upon the corpse. 

The Rana’s young wife, no doubt bitterly 
regretting her jest was burned together with 
all the ladies of the Bundi zenana on the fun- 
eral pyres at the scene of,the tragedy. 

The third and last occasion on which this 
suttee’s prophecy came true was in 1770, 
when the princes of Bundi and Udaipur met, 
each accompanied by an armed band, to argue 
over a border village, which happened to 
grow very fine mangoes, a fruit not very com- 
mon in the desert land of Rajputana. They 
took an instant liking to each other, forgot all 
about the dispute, and arranged to meet at 
the spring hunt in Bundi. 

Though many people reminded Ajit, the 
Bundi prince, of the old prophecy, he merely 
laughed at the superstition. The evening be- 
fore the hunt, however, an enemy of the Rana 
of Udaipur whispered to Ajit that his guest 
was plotting to annex the village of the 
mangoes. This rankled in the mind of the 
Bundi prince all through the day’s sport, and 
in the evening he suddenly attacked the other 
man with his spear with such violence that 
the steel head, passing through the Rana’s 
body, became fixed in the neck of his horse. 
The whole of the murdered prince’s retinue 
fled in panic, with the exception of one con- 
cubine, who, surrounded by enemies and in a 


The cenotaph of Ajit 
Singh, the king of 
Jodhpur, stands in the 
cremation grounds at 
Mandore. Before his 
widow cremated her- 
self, she cursed the son 
who murdered the 
king and her curse 


was fulfilled. 


strange kingdom as she was, insisted that a 
puneral pyre should be built for her lord, and 
mounting it and taking his body in her arms, 
she cursed his murderer as the flames leapt 
round her. 

Looking upwards, she cried to the trees 
above her to be her witness, and as if they 
understood, a great branch crashed down 
close to the burning pyre. In less than two 
months Ajit sickened of a terrible disease 
and died. 

Mass suttees, or johars, were not uncom- 
mon in Rajputana, when, rather than let 
their women fall into the hands of the enemy, 
the holders of a stronghold, when defeat 
seemed imminent, slew every woman present. 

A terrible zohar, which took place in the 
desert kingdom of Jaisalmer at the end of the 
thirteenth century, is described by Colonel 
James Tod, who, upon the ‘Protective 
Treaty” of 1818 being signed between the 
British and the Rajput princes, became the 
first Political Agent in Rajputana, and whose 
“Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan”’ is still 
regarded as the best history of this valiant, 
conceited and extravagant people. 

When it was realized that the fortress of 
Jaisalmer, which is built upon an almost iso- 
lated peak rising out of the desert, could hold 
out no longer against the Mohammedan, Alla- 
u-din, it was decided that there was ‘‘but one 
path open: to immolate the females, to de- 
stroy by fire and water whatever is destruct- 
ible and to bury what is not; then open wide 

(Continued on page 34) 


In a plane named 


launched a new era in geological exploration. 


“Diplodocus” the members of the American Museum-Sinclair Expedition piers new trails for dinosaurs and 


HUNTING THE MONSTERS OF 


THE PREHISTORIC WEST 


DEEP IN THE HEART 0f Wyoming, 
twenty-five miles east of Greybull, a thread 
of road weaves into the Big Horn Mountains 
and vanishes in a clump of cottonwoods. 
There, at the foot of a bone-strewn slope, 
Barnum Brown and the American Museum- 
Sinclair Expedition made one of the greatest 
dinosaur discoveries of the century. 

As Hunter (bring-em-back-dead) Brown 
later remarked, “We've hit the dinosaur jack- 
pot this time sure.” 

And so we had. But before our hopes 
could be realized, the entire hilltop under 
which our treasure lay buried had to be re- 
moved. 

Stripped to the waist, clad in topis and 
shorts, the ten men in the crew pitted them- 
selves against the hill. Week after week, 
with picks, team and scraper, ton after ton 
of sandstone was shattered and hauled away. 

It was the thrill of a lifetime to watch the 
140,000,000-year old dead gradually laid bare 
to the light of day. ‘Slowly the bone-bearing 
clays-were uncovered. Delicate finger-work 
replaced strong-arm methods; heavy tools 
replaced by small sharp picks. The quarry 
rang with the metallic song of a thousand 
village smithies as cobblers’ hammers drove 
steel chisels deeper into the stony hillside. 

~ Barnum rushed about like a worried hen, 
directing his brood to where the digging was 
best. The crucial moment was approaching. 


by Lilian Brown 


In fact, it had already arrived. Huge out- 
lines of bone began to show beneath the 
clay. Busy uproar gave way to the tense 
quiet of anticipation. Only the exclamations 
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In the happy hunting grounds of the fossileers, the 
author catches up on dinosaur lore among huge 
bones of prehistoric dragons in Wyoming. 


/ 


of the men floated across the quarry—th 
whisper of soft brushes and rasp of saddlers 
awls on naked bone. 

Bit by bit the mantle of clay was dug away 
disclosing a fragment of a lost world lockec 
inside a mountain for eons of time, bu 
found again with the magic key of science. 

The Hunter was beside himself . . . “We’v 
struck a herd of the beasts. Where ws 
looked for a grave or two, at best, we hav 
found a veritable Dinosaur ‘Death Valley’.” 

But the real work had just begun. As th 
men continued their tedious labors I followet 
them with pad and pencil, recording a blow 
by-blow account of this struggle to wees na 
ture’s secrets from the earth. & 

Between rounds I escaped to the soclnsits 
of my tent where, by dint of much bangin; 
away on my typewriter, I managed to kee 
the literary end of the enterprise afloat 
Special bulletins had to be sent to the museun 
and to our sponsors, the Sinclair Refinin; 
Company ; letters also had to be written to th 
curious and to those who wished to join th 
expedition. ~ , +e 

Nation-wide publicity with a coast-to-coas 
radio hook-up took the country by storm 
The public suddenly became dinosaur-con 
scious. Letters piled in by the hundred: 
Overnight, everyone from arm-chair explor 
ers to seasoned prospectors had discovere 
skeletons in their closets that demanded in 


Here a modern mechanical monster goes in search 

of prehistoric monsters. Heavy equipment is need- 

ed when the going is rough and the treasure deep. 

Sometimes veritable mountains must be moved to 
uncover the past. 


Among them were petrified 
feet, fossil snakes, flying fish, 
linosaur eggs. Sometimes notes were fol- 
owed by hurry calls for Dr. Brown who was 
off in a flash to the scene of discovery—only 
io find a distorted rock or the skeleton of 
some horse or cow. 

As our notoriety spread, the expedition be- 
came an exhibition. Usual Sunday chores of 
tidying up camp and catching up on washing 
and writing, or just lazying about under the 
cottonwoods, were suspended. Henceforth, 
public-relations were the order of the Sab- 
bath. Week-enders from nearby towns, 
dudes, cow-hands, occasional visitors from 
the East, gathered for a glimpse of the mon- 
sters in the mountain. 

So great was the crowd’s curiosity—and 
cupidity, that protective measures became 
mecessary. The bone bed was roped off and 
guards posted. For all our vigilance, how- 
ever, a few intrepid curio-hunters, possibly 
under cover of night, managed to “lift” a 
spare rib or two. 

In my off moments, if any, I edited the 
“Dino’ Digest,” the camp news bulletin dedi- 
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One night, Fuzzie, the expedition mascot, 
provided me with some real headline material. 
‘Typing out the details in the light of my 
Coleman lantern, by breakfast I had a front- 


SHEEP MOUNTAIN IN WYOMING 


The mountains and plateaus of Wyoming keep a 
record of many events in the geological and pale- 
ontological history of the world during a billion 
years. Sheep Mountain is one of the many spec- 
tacular products of erosion to be seen throughout 
the state. 
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cated to the “daily doin’s of the dino’ 


page story that would interest the boys... . 

“Flash!—Fuzzie (suspected cross between 
a sheep and a porcupine) presents camp with 
quinpuplets. 
well.” 

Fossils were forgotten and scientists tem- 
porarily hors de combat as birth was cele- 
brated in this haunt of the age-old dead. 

We had a cook named “Ma” Denninger— 
a double-barreled, pistol-packin’ mama in the 
flesh. She could rope, ride and spin yarns 
with the best in the West, but her chief claim 
to fame rested in the gastronomic delights she 
conjured up in the cook-tent. 

Incidentally, the cook-tent was the “no- 
mans’-land” of camp, which was definitely 
“off bounds” for any male, starving or other- 
wise. As a result, chowtime was bedlam. 
Ma’s yelling “come and get it” never failed 
to bring Science to a standstill as the boys 
came whooping over the quarry rim like a 
band of renegade Sioux and made for the 
mess table. . 

When food ran low, the cook and I went 
into a huddle. For fresh vegetables a simple 
foraging party in the rancher’s garden down 
the slope did the trick. Staples called for 
extended operations—twenty-five miles of 
aerobatics in a Ford truck down to Greybull, 
a slam-bang drive trapezing along knife-edge 
ridges with hair-pin turns and hair-raising 
descents. 

In the evenings, after the white heat of day 
had faded to the soft glow of sundown, 
Barnum and I would leave camp for our 
rendezvous with the dead. 

As we sat there alone on the quarry’s rim, 
I felt as if I were on the edge of eternity— 
looking back into the past when these fleshless 
shapes at our feet were alive, before the 
wizardry of change had transformed their 
tropic paradise into these lean and hungry 


Mother and quins are doing’ 
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A FORMIDABLE PACIFIST 


Despite his forty formidable tons of bone and 

muscle the Brontosaurus was one of the isolation- 

ists of the prehistoric world. When danger threat- 

ened he turned his huge back and shuffled off to 
the security of his own private morass, 


hills, It was an age of overwhelming lite 
then, rioting over the planet and bursting 
into multitudinous forms that peopled the 
swamps and infested the seas. And the 


REPTILIAN GIANT OF THE OLD WEST 


A reptilian giant of the Crebaceous age, the owner of this giant skull roamed the West 
during the era of the dinosaurs, It is one of the largest crocodile skulls of which we have record. 
The skull of its diminutive modern descendant is seen in the foreground. 
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DESIGNED FOR DEATH 


Nature never designed a more effective instrument of destruction than the jaws of the Tyran- 
nosaurus. The largest teetii measured six inches; the jaws measured four feet. The actual size 
of the Tyrannosaurus is shown in the picture at the right hand bottom of the opposite page. 


greatest of these were the dinosaurs. 

For sheer bulk, no living thing that ever 
trod the earth has equaled them. They had 
their day, their day of sweet supremacy, and 
they paid the price in extinction. For they 
were born to a world of warmth and abund- 
ance and were chained to the way of the 
jungle; and when their jungle-world van- 
ished, they vanished with it. 

The phantom shadows merged and the 
ancient world of the quarry was lost in night. 
Our little tent-city was asleep as we stole 
back.to.camp, no one abroad but the Hunter 
and I and a lazy old golden moon that peeked 
from behind the granite shoulders of the Big 
Horns. 

Toward summer’s end quarry excavations 
had completely uncovered the fossil layer. 
A great shelf of twenty massed and mangled 
skeletons—some four thousand bones—lay 
strewn about like leavings from a feast of 
titans. In the center of this vast tomb were 
the massive limb-bones, back-bones, sinuous 
whip-lash tails and tiny skulls of forty-foot 
monsters. Small piles of gizzard stones 
underlay the network of bones. These were 
pebbles that were swallowed by these crea- 
tures_to help digest their food, after the 
fashion of chickens. There were chunks of 
rock containing skin impressions, and in one 
place the actual petrified skin tissue—the first 
recorded instance of its occurrence. 

- After a detailed autopsy, our dragons were 
prepared for shipment. Armed with buckets 
and brushes, the men wormed their way 
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through the skeleton labyrinth, administering 
the bones with shallac, They were then com- 
pletely swaddled in plaster-soaked strips of 
burlap, numbered, boxed and trucked to 
Greybull. There, on a railroad siding, they 
were eased aboard a private box-car .. . next 
stop Manhattan and the laboratories of the 


American Museum of Natural Histor 
With quarry work completed and anoth 
discovery behind him, the Hunter grew res 
less for new horizons to conquer. 
Ever since the finding of gigantic fo 
prints in a Colorado coal mine, Barnum hai 
been haunted by a ghost—the ghost of 2 
Mystery Dinosaur. From the size of hi 
tracks, the beast must have dwarfed any 
thing yet found. Somewhere in the dinosaut 
beds of the West lay the skeleton of this 
giant. Where? Barnum intended to find 
out, and what bétter method to hunt hin 
down. than by plane! Another expeditior 
was in the making. | 
Through the courtesy of Sinclair, a plane 
and pilot were placed at our disposal and we 
made ready for our next adventure—by air. 
Climbing into our seven-league wings, with 
a roar we were off—over the roof of Wy- 
oming and down into Utah where the shig 
circled famed Dinosaur National Monument 
on the rugged flanks of the Unitas. Con 
tinuing southward, the jagged gash of the 
Grand. Canyon twisted beneath us; then the 
huge pock-mark of Meteor Crater. _ 

Time and space ceased to exist. We hung 
in the sky ; the earth floated below. We were 
gods and the universe was ours; for musi 
we had the song of the winds and the dee; 
low drone of the motor. 

The plane sped across the Arizona desert 
its shadow black against the sands. The 
juniper’d slopes of the Lukachukais rose be 
fore us, walls set with caves and lost cities 0: 
ancient man. The Stinson climbed; the eartl 
drepped away. The spires of Shiprock drift 
ed by; we pivoted, had a look at Rattlesnak 
Oilfield, then raced the dusk to Gallup. 

Sunrise caught us over the red rock mesa: 
of New Mexico. We dodged a smoke pal 
high above the southern Rockies where ; 
forest fire had broken out, then glided dowr 
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SOLVING A PREHISTORIC JIG-SAW PUZZLE 


After work in the field long hours of tedious labor await the fossil hunter when he returns to 
the Museum laboratory. Here Dr. Barnum Brown and his assistant Otto Falkenback are at 
work solving a gigantic jig-saw puzzle with twenty thousand pieces of the bones of a Hoplito- 

saurus. : 
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| over low flat lands. A river wriggled 
cross the plains below. The pilot checked 
jis map. “The Pecos,” he observed, and 
losed the ship south—destination Texas. 
We were heading for that broken corner 
if the Lone Star State known as the “Big 
end” of the Rio Grande—a shattered chunk 
Mf America jutting into Mexico. What more 
jikely spot to find our phantom dinosaur than 
fo this unknown wilderness where even the 
mountains are named after ghosts, the 
|'Chisos.”’ 
| The Big Bend is a topographical error. As 
/f to compensate for the flat and placid char- 
cter of the rest of Texas, nature went on a 
| Beg here, and, in keeping with everything 
Texan, she did it on a lavish scale. In some 
ast fit of geologic rage she blasted and tore 
his region from stem to stern and tossed the 
Vesulting wreck into vast piles of mountains. 
faults tip the strata up- on edge into saw- 
ooth ridges, and great rifts cleave the moun- 
‘ain chains. 
| Leaving Marathon, last outpost on this 
yrink of desolation, we followed the old 
‘omanche Trail toward the igneous turrets 
“£ the Chisos Mountains. There, the plane 


lead, and then veered off to the west until 
he bald knob of Hen Egg mushroomed up to 


| Deep in the heart of Wyoming Dr. Barnum Brown 
land his associates made one of the great dinosaur 
discoveries of the century. Here is a section of the 
petrified hide from an armored dinosaur. 


meet us. A lone eagle flapped from the sum- 
nit, hovered, and glided back to his scraggly 
/oost. 

_ Fan-shaped hills began to appear below— 
dlue clays of dinosaur beds. Swinging south 
ind east along the exposures, the flyers lined 
heir course on the Rio Grande. The river, 
taught in the grip of the Mesa Anguilla, 
vrithed like a serpent through the gray lime- 
itone. gorge of Santa Helena—the Grand 
Sanyon of Texas. Beyond hunched the sier- 
‘as of Mexico. 

Preliminary scouting completed, we settled 
o earth on the alkali flats near Terlingua, the 
juicksilver town, our rendezvous with the 
‘ars and crew. 

Traveling overland around the flanks of 
he Chisos, the hunters made permanent camp 
yeneath the twin pinnacles of Mule Ears 
Peak. From here the men sallied forth with 
nick and canteen to explore the localities spot- 
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ircled like some giant buzzard stalking the 


Barnum Brown 


PREHISTORIC APARTMENTS IN NEW MEXICO 


On their sky cruise through the Southwest the dinosayr hunters had many striking views of 

the homes of prehistoric Indians. These are ruins of an ancient experiment in community living 

by the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. The surviving Pueblos of today are the remnants of a 
people once distributed over a region as extensive as France. 


ted by plane. I plunged into the routine of 
camp life, with K.P. duty to boot. 
Occasionally I would drive into Boquillas 
for supplies and, incidentally, a taste of Old 
Mexico at Senora Maria’s Patio Café. Plus 
the usual fare of tacos and eggs rancheros, 
Maria threw in some chili-hot border-history 
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spiced with the exploits of Pancho Villa who, 
thirty years ago, rode out of the night, forded 
the Rio Grande and sacked the nearby town 
of Glen Springs. 

In the days when Judge Roy Bean was the 
only law west of the Pecos, this posse-proof 
territory was a ready-made hideout for gun 


TYRANNOSAURUS REX 


Once the lord of creation, Tyrannosaurus Rex stood about eighteen feet high and had a 

length of some forty-seven feet. It was by far the largest land-living carniverous animal that 

has ever lived but it was clumsily constructed, with a thick tail nearly twice as long as the 
anterior part of its body, and it was destined to eventual extinction. 
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BATTLE ROYAL 


Two of the giants of prehistoric time stand here prepared for combat—Tyrannosaurus Rex 

and the Triceretops. Though the former was more powerful he probably found the three 

horned dinosaur a formidable foe. His head spears backed by a solid shield of bone were 

excellent weapons. The fossilized remains bere Triceretops give evidence that he fought many 
attles. 


men from both sides of the border. 

One of the more celebrated was Coo-Coo 
Torrez, a distinguished badman with two 
guns and nine lives. Mexican climate did 
not agree with him, for he was allergic to 
knife-slinging. So he “crossed over” and 
toured the Bend for a spell. He found Texas 
not only unhealthy, but fatal; he contracted a 
bad case of “lead poisoning’”’ from some care- 
less Gringo and never recovered. 

The Big Bend’s prehistory was as turbulent 
as its known history. Along with the general 
character of this earth-wreck, the fossils were 
ruins also. Bones were found everywhere, 
typically Texan in size, but connected skel- 
etons were not to be had and there was not a 
trace of our Mystery Dinosaur. The beasts 
represented in these scraps, however, were 
the mightiest of their kind. There were huge 
limb bones, ribs, skulls, and the largest dino- 
saur vertebra known to science with the bulk 
of an office safe. All lay scattered and 
strewn about as though mauled by some 
ancient giant. 

Then we found the remains of a forty-foot 
erocodile—a prehistoric “Coo-Coo Torrez.” 
From the size of his four-foot jaws, he had 
a capacious appetite, presumably for prime 
ribs of dinosaur. Here was the outlaw who 
rustled our dinos’ and beat us to the punch 
by a hundred million years. He is now 
safely behind glass in the “Rogues Gallery” 
of the American Museum. ; 

Despite the puzzling geology of the coun- 
try, and with the few bones the “Croc” had 
somehow missed, Barnum managed to piece 
together an outline of the primeval Big Bend. 

It seems that this was a last stronghold of 
the dinosaurs in their struggle against extinc- 
tion—a jumping-off place where the remnants 
of their race plunged info oblivion. Long 
after their fellows disappeared in the north, 
the “die-hards” lingered on here, on bor- 
rowed time, as it were. For eventually even 


this forgotten land felt the pressure of uni- 
versal change, and today a few scattered 
bones are all that is left of a race once Lords 
of Creation. 

As the season advanced the mercury soared 
and the hunters came to a slow boil. There 
seemed no end to the blistering days, and the 
stifling nights when the desert lay prostrate 
under the stars. The fitful winds were blasts 


TWIN SPIRES 


The twin spires of Shiprock are landmarks for airmen flying over New Mexico, This 
volcanic fortnation rises sheer and stark thirteen hundred feet above the desert floor. 
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from Hades, whipping up billows o c 
dust. as 
With Fall came the rains that flooded : 
lowlands and turned bone-dry gulches inte 
howling torrents. We lived like hot-ho 
plants, rooted under our tents. tags uk: 
Then followed clear autumnul days, and 
gleaming nights in the full of the moon. The 
wastes bloomed and the sage came alive with 
quail. Road-runners darted through the 
chaparral and enormous Texas “jacks” 
bobbed over the hills. The sun smiled now, 
but there was a catch in it. A host of scor- 
pions, centipedes, vinegaroons and fuzzy 
tarantulas invaded our tents. Camp some 
times make strange bedfellows! 1 
In the Redskins’ almanac the September 
Moon was the sign for their annual prowl tc 
Mexico. On the high plains of West Texas 
Comanche war patties would gather anc 
‘stream down the four-hundred-mile Co 
manche Trail through the Big Bend to raic 
the haciend low the Rio Grande. Some 
times skirmishes with Apaches pepped up thi 
trip. They say the wraith of Bajo el Sol 
their famous chief, still rides the warpath in 
the Del Carmen Range where he met hi 
death. Paty 


From camp the white cliffs of Del Carmer 
seared the horizon, their scarps dazzling i 
the last rays of day—our last day in the Bi 
Bend. November winds brought the chi 
“Blue Norther” down from the plains. Win 
ter had come. It was Trail’s End for th 
dinosaur-hunters. eso 
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Wer the roof-tops of Cannes 


F You LOOK out of the window of your 


rain or your car somewhere along the river 


Jar, at Hyeres, at Rogen, or in the plain of 


ies, stacked into tall tents and drying in the 
un. These will be turned into reeds which 
live a characteristic quality to certain musical 
jastruments—they are the reason why most 
f the orchestras in the world really sound 
ike orchestras. 

he reed of Provence is important to 
‘rench industry, which for years has been 
nishing the material for clarinets, saxo- 
)hones, oboes and horns, and which has 
xund a fortune in this monopoly. At the 
esent time, the number of reeds exported 
‘rom France to the four corners of the world 
ixceeds aD million a year. Ne adven- 
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by Andre Beucler 


ture of the reeds begin in a humble way right 
under everybody’s nose. In the streets of 
any small Mediterranean town between Mar- 
seille and Nice, you are sure to meet a man 
carrying a small load of bamboo, called 
Arundo donax, and known as “poles of 
Provence.” 

Again and again, as the demand for it has 
increased with the growth of the movie and 
radio industries, has the transplanting of this 
Provence product been tried. But the reed 
of the Cote d’Azur has never taken root any- 
where else: it has remained as much a special- 
ty of southern France as the mistral and the 
real bouillabaisse. It will grow only in shale, 
or in what seems like quite ordinary sand. 

It lends itself to all sorts of purposes: it 
can be used for fishing rods, flower baskets, 
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light furniture and camping outfits. But it 
really comes into its own in quite another 
way. After it has been stored for two years, 
after it has developed the required water- 
resisting quality, and the stem has the desired 
hardness and sensitivity, then at last its color 
tells the connoisseur that it is ready for the 
fabrication of musical instruments to delight 
mankind, 

For a long time industry tried to do with- 
out these reeds and to make use of some other 
material. Ebony, boxwood, the root of 
heather, teakwood, celluloid, synthetic resin— 
all these were tried, but all the experiments 
failed. The secret which gives the necessary 
vibration and produces the necessary tone in 
wind instruments cannot be wrested from the 

(Continwed on page 34) 
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by Dean Dickason 


The River Jhelum divides Srinagar into two parts and along its banks the city stretches for a distance of two miles. 


“Who has not heard of the Vale of Kashmir, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave; 
Its temples and grottoes and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their 
wave?” 


THOMAS MOORE asks that question in his 
Lalla Rookh. Then he proceeds to answer 
it by portraying Kashmir as “an Elysium on 


' earth” —though he had never seen it. 


But earlier Persian poets, who knew it 
well, had already confirmed this thesis. One 


called it Kashmir Be Nazir, “Kashmir, the 


unrivalled ;” another, Kashmir Janat Nazir, 
“Kashmir: Equal to Paradise.” 

All through the ages writers and travelers 
have generally concurred on this one major 
premise: that in all the world there is no land 
quite so beautiful in quite so many ways. 

Nor am I one likely to disagree. For in 
the last decade I have been lured back to 
Kashmir seven times. In the year 1946 I 
returned twice: in June and again in October. 

Yet as in all things too much should not 
be anticipated. Kashmir has a great deal to 
offer in charm, climate and amusements, es- 
pecially in the spring. But cold and rainy 
days do occur and places of trifling natural 


beauty and no interest do exist. 


Situated in northwest India, between Af- 


. ghanistan and Tibet, Kashmir is in the same 


latitude as Los Angeles. It is at the same 
mile-high altitude as Denver, but it has a 
climate more like San Francisco’s. Though 
well out of the tropics, the southern slopes 
of its high mountains are barren, suggesting 
a merciless sun not too far away. While its 
sheltered northern slopes are deeply wooded 
and superbly green. 

As I entered Kashmir on June 1, the Vale 
was a blaze of color. There were whole 
hedges of creamy-hued wild roses mingled 
with jasmine and clematis. There were 
masses of dwarf mauve and white iris; pink 
phlox, blue and white larkspur and yellow 
snapdragons. There were clusters of orange- 
red crown imperial lilies and large scarlet 
poppies, which the Kashmiris, for some odd 
reason, insist on calling tulips. 

There also were groves of pears and apples, 
peaches and cherries, walnuts and apricots. 
I saw thousands of gnarled mulberry trees, 
yielding sustenance to Kashmir’s millions of 
silkworms. I saw long avenues of poplars; 
occasional stands of deodars, Himalayan 
spruce and graceful blue pines, but the one 
tree that dominates the Vale, the one tree 
everyone remembers who has ever been there, 
since it it is found in no other corner of the 
globe, is the magnificent chenar. 

Brought from Persia by the Grand Moguls 
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four hundred years ago, the chenar is of 
plane family (akin to the sycamore), 

with darker, broader, sturdier leaves that | 
turned to a ruddy crimson when I returnec 
the Vale in late October. A giant of 
species, the chenar belongs to Kashmir s 
and may not be cut without official permiss 

The Vale itself is an immense amphithea 
eighty-four miles long by thirty wide, ence 
passed by a chain of mighty snow-cap: 
Himalayas. Untold eons ago it was a 1 
mountain lake called Satisar. Eventue 
volcanic action is believed to have caused 
lake to drain or desiccate. In fact, Kash: 
is a combination of two Sanskrit words: 
(water) and shimara (to desiccate or 
up). 

Now only Wular Lake remains. Situ 
at the northern extremity of the lush V 
Wular is the largest body of water in In 
though only twelve and one half miles 1 
by five wide. Actually it is nothing m 
than a widening of the River Jhelum, wt 
was the ancient, classical Hydaspes. 

From the Jhelum’s source, at the Va 
southeast corner, to Baramula, where it bu: 
through the encircling hills to become a r¢ 
ing, foaming torrent, it meanders one h 
dred and thirty-two miles. By road the « 
tance is only eighty-five. bed 
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THE ABODE OF 
LOVE 


Akbar, the greatest of 
the Mogul conquer- 
ors, annexed Kashmir 
to his Indian Empire 
in 1586. It was Ak. 
bar’s son Jahangir, 
however, who brought 
Kashmir its enduring 
fame. In addition to 
palaces and rest 
houses he built many 
pleasure _ gardens 
which took full ad- 
vantage of the river 
and lake and the am- 
phitheater of snow 
covered mountains. 
Among the most 
beautiful of Jahangir’s 
gardens was the Sha- 
limar Bagh, “the 
abode of love,” where 
he spent the summer 
months, 


ee 


Embroidering and carpet making are among Kash- 
mir’s principal industries. Other traditional crafts of 
the country are the hammering of gold, silver and 
copper, leather working and the making of fine silks. 


The houseboats on which so many visitors to Kashmir 
live are oftentimes luxurious floating residences be- 
decked with yellow and white banners, 
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Approaching Baramula, the parker shale 
of the foothills begins yielding to groves of 
stately deodars. Then the Jhelum Valley 
gently widens, without fuss, feathers or 
sudden climax. On your left is the river, 
one of the valley’s major beauties, and an 
important factor in its material prosperity. 
On either side the land is flat, alluvial and 
visibly fertile, where rice, oil seeds, Indian 
corn, wheat and barley are extensively culti- 
vated. English vegetables also can be well 
grown, but it is the fruit, the best of which 
is exported to Hindustan, that gives the 
Vale its reputation. 

Between the flat basin of the amphithe- 
ater and the lofty mountains, varying from 
eight thousand to fifteen thousand feet, are 
sloping hills, among which are delightful 
meadows, called margs (among them Gul- 
marg and Sonamarg). These.are rich in 
lovely flowers and variegated butterflies. 

But the temperate climate and fertile soil 
have not been unmixed blessings. Slant- 
eyed mountaineers to the north, hungry 
hordes from the hot, arid plains to the south 
have constantly focused covetous eyes on 
this lazy paradise. 

Kashmir’s history is a chronicle of the 
exploits of foreign adventurers who sub- 
jected its inhabitants to tyranny and op- 
pression, with no hope of redress, no 
authority to whom they might appeal with 
any degree of success. 

Until the fourteenth century Kashmir was 
governed by Hindus, with the single ex- 
ception of Asoka, the Constantine of Bud- 
dhism, who founded Srinagar, its present 
capital, in 250 B.C. During these early 
regimes, a fair measure of peace and pros- 
perity must have prevailed, if the surviving 
stone temples reflect a true picture. 

The first usurper was a Tibetan, in 1923. 
When the Brahmans refused to admit him 
to their Hindu religion, he embraced Islam 
and for ninety-four years all Hindus were 
persecuted. 

Then, in 1420, came Zain-ul-abdin, an 
enlightened Moslem monarch, who, by im- 
porting wool from Tibet and artisans 
from Turkestan, introduced shawl-weaving, 
papier-maché manufacture, wood-carving 
and the other arts for which Kashmir is 
still world-famous. 

Turbulent and unscrupulous chiefs who 
followed after again reduced the fair land 
to disorder and despair. By the time Akbar, 
the greatest of India’s Grand Moguls, ar- 
rived in 1586 it was so weakened that he 
met little or no opposition. However, it 
was his son Jahangir and the latter’s queen, 
the beauteous Nur Mahal, that brought 
Kashmir its enduring fame. They adorned 
the valley with palaces and lovely gardens. 


THE GARDEN OF DELIGHT 


Built in the early seventeenth century Nishat 
Bagh, or “the Garden of Delight,” consists of 
a series of ten terraces over which flows a 
sparkling stream. Broad flower beds set in 
smooth green turf and shaded by magnificent 
chenar trees extend on each side of the terrace. 
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They bisa a suiriptiione “Fes ou 
between Srinagar and their citadel at Agt 
656 miles southeast. 

But with the passing of the Grand Mo 
Kashmir’s popularity waned. The Pathe 
overran it in 1752. In 1819, when its po 
lation appealed for assistance against the : 
ghans, the: wily Sikhs, under Ranjit Si 
came, and stayed. By 1841, the Sikhs 
extended their territory to include Gilgi 
Skardo and other regions north of the Val 

Then came the British, who overthrew 
Sikhs in 1846 and, partly with a view 7 
detaching Kashmir from any Sikh influene 
virtually handed the valley on a silver platt 
to a Dogra Rajput general, a Hindu nam 
Ghulab Singh. (The present Maharaja, 
Hari Singh, is a great grand nephew, 
second successor of Ghubab Singh.) In 
turn Ghulab was required to pay only sevent} 
five lakhs of rupees (about $2,250,000) at 
an annual tribute of one horse, six pairs * 
shawl goats and three pairs of perfect Kas 
mir shawls. ' 

That the British accepted so trifling a su 
can only be explained by the following fact 
that Kashmir at that time was still Can 
tively unknown to Europeans, that it co 
be reached only after several days’ journe 
along rough and narrow mountain trails, th 
the PunJab was not yet subdued, that Ind 
was still under the East India Compat 
whose primary interest was commerce, th 
the development of trade appeared slight al 
the difficulty of government insuperable. 

At present embracing an area of 84,2 
square miles (approximately that of Utah 
Kashmir is India’s largest native state, larg 
even than Hyderabad, twice the size | 
Gwalior, thrice that of Mysore and five tim 
that of Jaipur. In fact, it is only slight 
smaller than the British Isles excluding I1 
land. But of this vast area the famous Vz 
occupies less than one fortieth—less than he 
the size of Yellowstone National Park. 

Of Kashmir’s three and one-half ‘milli 
inhabitants, two and one-half million a 
Moslems, 700,000 are Hindus, 37,000 ae 
dhists and 32,000 Sikhs. | 


The hardy Kashmiris, of whom ie 
per cent are unwashed Moslems, are tall al 
fair. Their masculine features are larg 
aquiline and tolerably good-looking. The 
women, whose Semitic beauty has been glo 
fied in verse and story, rarely deserve a se 
ond glance. Though their hair is gloss 
their brows bright and high, their eyelash 
flirtatiously long, I still cannot agree with 
eminent suthoriey as Sir W. R. Lawren 
that “their claim to beauty must justly 
conceded.” (yaaa 


And their habiliments are as unbecomi 
as their beauty. This may be due, in pe 
at least, to past oppressions. Under form 
regimes good clothes or a neat appearan 
suggested easy circumstances and invited t 
tax gatherers. All upper class women, wh 


exposed to public view, wear the bourkha, 
full, white, all-enveloping, thick linen shea’ 
with a small square peephole of drawnwo 
But with : 


or lace through which to see. 


to reathe. Figg an ugly garment. 
e men usually wear the pheran, an awk- 
rd, colorless, loose-sleeved garment hang- 
in heavy folds from the shoulders. On 
e. heads is often a greasy woolen skull- 
indescribably mean and effeminate, which 
"replaced on gala occasions by a white 
wgee, or turban. 
‘In the winter they carry beneath their 
oaks small wicker baskets lined with earth- 
aware and filled with burning charcoal. 
hese kangris, frequently contact the flesh, 
roducing a cancerous growth peculiar to 


fashmir. The kangri is used by Moslems 
ind Hindus alike, of all ages and both sexes. 


r Though strong physically, the Kashmiris 
ire arrant cowards, fawning abjectily on any 
; one with authority. They have been called 
is “treacherous as the Pathan, without his 
Ivalor; more false than ~the- Bengali, but 
aqually intelligent ; cringing when. in subjec- 
ion, they are impudent when free.” 

| PT heir language, which is most difficult, 
pounds in a. some gnite pungent. 


nt and Gadde hanbes in temperature : 
n Kashmir it is either fan or fur.” 


en I taened north to Sépur, a abla vil: 
age on the shores of Wular Lake. Drawn 
up along the high earthen bank was my 
peed houseboat, a eee s Panama, 


bri; 
whi : 


ae local law peonabses foreigners from 


ONE OF SRINAGAR’S CANALS 


The Jhelum River is the principal water | thoroughfare. through Srinagar, but the city is also 
intersected by numerous small canals one of which is crossed by this old Mogul bridge. 


building on Kashmir soil, houseboats have 
been a natural and necessary development. 
Converted from the native dunga, with its 
matting roof and slides, into a livable, oft- 
times luxuriously appointed floating  resi- 
dence, the modern houseboat, of which there 
aré now 478 officially licensed in the Vale, 
has wooden walls and roofs, doors, windows 
and even fireplaces. 

Some, of course, are much better than 
others. A few are built on piles out over the 
river, in permanent locations. Others are 
unclean, inadequately furnished, either too 
large or too small. But all seem to have 
plank floors, laid but unnailed. Frequently, 


they are loose, warped, wobbly and danger- 
ous, with the solitary virtue of betraying any 
intruder. 

According to Muma Ali Kadal, owner of 
the King’s Panama, to build a new house- 
boat today costs between 20,000 and 30,000 
rupees ($6,000 to $9,000) whereas before the 
war the best could be built for not more than 
4,000 rupees (about $1200). Though the 
King’s Panama is designed for two persons, 
most of Kashmir’s houseboats are for three 
or four. The Panama, the King’s big broth- 
er, for example, is ninety feet long, twelve 
feet wide, has five rooms, three baths and a 
pass-pantry. 

The parlor, at the forward end of the boat, 
is twenty feet long by nine and one-half wide 
at the bow (eleven and one-half feet amid- 
ships). Abaft of the parlor is the dining 
room, twelve feet square, with carved walnut 
table and ceiling of khatamband work (thin 
slices of pine interspersed with darker woods 
and pieced together to form intricate pat- 
terns). 


the cookboat (attached astern) along a foot- 
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Amidships is the pass-pantry, reached from ° 


The long haired Himalayan goats of Kashmir 

grow on their underbellies the soft wool from 

which the world famous Kashmir shawls are 
made. 


rail running the boat’s length on either side. 
A stairway ascends to the spacious roof-deck, 
appropriately furnished with tables, potted 
plants and comfortable reclining chairs. Vivid 
awnings deflect a persistent noonday sun 
without diminishing the refreshing coolness 
of the mountain breezes. 

There I spent most of my first three days 
in the Vale, as the King’s Panama was punt- 
ed across Wular Lake, then towed through 
canals and along the winding banks of the 

(Continued on page 33) 


In the center of the Garden of Shalimar is a 

fine black pavillion built by Jahangir and 

used by him as a place of entertainment. It is 

surrounded by square pools of polished lime- 
stone in which fountains play. 


HAWAIDS ISLAND 


THOSE OF YOU who've dreamed of be- 
ing shipwrecked on a tropical isle with that 
favorite blonde, brunette, or red-head, or of 
finding an alluring native girl waiting for you 
when you land, may as well mark Niihau off 
your list. For if you were cast adrift on 
Niihau’s shores, you’d probably be pushed 
right back into the sea! 

Not exactly your idea of Hawatian hos- 
pitality, that. 3ut Niihau, one of the 
Hawaiian Islands (it’s scventh largest in 
size), doesn’t want any visitors. So far as 
it’s concerned, the tourist trade can go hang. 
Furthermore, if you don’t like it, you can 
lump it. For Niihau is seclusive, taboo to 
you and you; and a privately-owned island 
(twenty miles long and six miles wide) where 
sixty Hawaiian familics—some two hundred 
people—of nearly pure racial strain live in 
peace and quiet. 

“Kapu” is a Hawaiian word which means 
keep out. That has been Niihau’s theme song 
ever since Captain Francis Sinclair’s widow 
bought it from 375-pound King Kamehameha 
V, in 1863, for a modest $10,000. As private 
property, it was handed down to the next of 
kin, until the Robinson family finally gained 
control of Niihau. 

Let’s see how the Robinson family ruled 
Niihau—and how they still rule it. Aubrey 
Robinson died in 1936 at the age of 82, leay- 
ing an estate valued at $3,400,000 (today it’s 
worth twice that amount). More than any 
other owner of Niihau, he succeeded in keep- 
ing the island shut off from the outside world. 
He exercised authority in stern fashion. To 
all intents and purposes, he was a feudal 
baron and his word was law on Niihau. Try- 
ing to extract permission from Robinson to 
visit Niihau was like batting your head against 
a stone wall. Whatever your station in life, 
it made no dent in his shield. He would deny 
the wishes of well-known people just as 
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quickly as those of lesser influence. He made 
one exception: that being in the case of for- 
mer Governor of Hawaii Lawrence M. Judd, 
who, during his term of office from 1929 to 
1934, visited Niihau once. Authors, report- 
ers, cameramen, and motion picture people 
received the cold shoulder along with those 
who sought, by every wit and resourcefulness 
at their command, to gain permission to 
explore mysterious Niihau. 

If someone on Niihau fell ill and needed 
medical attention at once, flares would be sent 
up from a high hilltop. A watcher over on 
the nearby island of Kauai would observe 
these distress signals and notify a doctor. He 
and a nurse would set out for Nithau by 
fastest boat. 


OF 


‘habe 


by Hoyt McAfee 
With photographs by Danny Morse 


Volcanic mountain ranges 

and jagged cliffs give Niihau 

Island a bleak.appearance 

when it isseen from the 

deck of an approaching 
boat. 


Robinson spent part of his time at the fz 
ily home on Kauai. But when he and 
wife decided to visit their private domain 
Niihau, they arrived there in style—ir 
whaleboat. Hired retainers on Niihau 
out to meet them. They had an old-fashio 
surrey drawn by horses, waiting to bear 
Robinsons to their secluded manorial ret 
not far distant. 

About ninety feet long, the manor-hor 
with its verandas and twenty rooms, 7 
steeped in a musty and feudal air, Bri 
influences prevailed everywhere—in the 
sign, the furnishings, and the atmosphere ’ 
very English. Robinson and his wife ne 
let their hair down. Instead they insis 
that the formalities and strict rules of 


Not long ago members of a Hawaii Senate Territorial committee paid a visit to Niihau to 
study conditions there. Here some of the committee members are leaving the Niihau beach 


to board a sampan for the return trip to Kauai. 


quetté be observed at all times. Younger 
embers of the family often incurred parental 
displeasure by their more liberal attitude and 
eas. 
| This old-time manor-house was the throne 
from which Robinson and his lady handed 
down their imperial rescripts. Beyond it 
was the village or community where Niihau’s 
sixty families lived. They went about garbed 
in range and outdoor costumes, but on Sun- 
days they donned fancy pants and silk shirts. 
They were then, as now, robust specimens, 
seemingly in tip-top health. 
_ As for the women, their long silk and 
white dresses were of the Mother Hubbard 
type. 

Natives of Niihau make their livelihood by 
tending one thousand head of Shorthorn and 
Durham cattle and ten thousand sheep; by 
raising potatoes and by fishing. Their two 
principal foodstuffs are mutton and beef. But 
they often run short on poi, that staple food- 
stuff of the Hawaiians; and they have to 
depend upon the island of Kauai to supply 
them with that need. 

Keeping an ample supply of water for all 
needs has always been Niihau’s most pressing 
problem. Often water has to be rationed; 
and sometimes it has to be brought from 
Kauai in fair-sized tanks. Women catch rain- 
water in cisterns and in storage tanks placed 
on rooftops. They wash their clothes with it. 

A footloose lot, the Hawaiian men of 
Nithau_are fond of song and music; and 
they’re adept at strumming the guitar and 
ukelele. They like to hunt wild turkeys, pea- 
fowl, pheasants, quail and prairie chickens. 
Their most exciting sport is hunting wild pigs. 

There being no great necessity for money 
on Niihau, there’s only a small amount of it 
in circulation. Essential supplies arrive by 
sampan once weekly, and they’re sold at 
nominal cost to the families of Niihau. 
Sausages and pork make up the bulk of their 
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foor fare. There is very little variety to 
their diet. 

Silence reigns on all sides. Niihau lacks 
public buildings, public roads, sewers, stores, 
electric lights, movies, telephones, and a post- 
office. There’s one radio receiving set on the 
island—at the manager’s headquarters. 

As an example of Niihau’s ascetic way of 
life, the Robinsons forbid all smoking and 
drinking. They even censor mail-order cata- 
logues before passing them on to the various 
families, making sure that pages showing 
radios and phonographs are torn out. Bibles 
—particularly copies of the old testament— 
are much in evidence in the homes. And it’s 
a rare adult on Niihau who hasn’t memorized 
popular hymn-books from cover to cover. 
Frequent and long Sunday church services 
are the rule. There are no musical instru- 
ments, though, so the worshippers have to do 
their singing without benefit of music. 

Niihau has only one church, a non-sec- 
tarian one; and the preacher is selected from 
the congregation. Oddly enough, Niihau 
doesn’t have a jail. Church elders mete out 
punishment to those who commit misdemean- 
ors. Those charged with more serious 
offenses are turned over to Kauai County 
officials (over on the neighboring island). 
Mail is brought in once a week by sampan 
and distributed to Niihau residents down at 
the landing. 

Niihau’s old-style, prefabricated homes are 
all furnished simply ; yet the women do drape 


There are no electric lights on Niihau so 

these natives examine the first electric bulb 

they have ever seen with considerable curios- 
ity. 


their windows with attractive curtains. Sur- 
prisingly, their floors are covered with lino- 
leum. Many of the men and women on 
Nithau are skilled in weaving handsome reed 
mats and in fashioning beautiful leis out of 
pheasant and peacock feathers. It’s reported 
that the Robinson family pay the natives of 
Nithau one dollar each for these leis, then 
sell them in Honolulu and elsewhere for a 
very fancy price. 

Niihau’s cowboys have a big job on their 
hands when the time rolls around to round 
up cattle and drive them down to the sea. At 
this point, the choice specimens from the herd 
are loaded on freighters for shipment to out- 


Niihau’s only church is non sectarian and 

since the island has no jail the church elders 

mete out punishment to those who commit 
misdemeanors. 


Like most people on Niihau these members of 

a typical island family were’reluctant to pose 

for this picture. They refused to give their 
names to the photographer. 


side markets. Political affairs of the outside 
world create no interest among the men and 
women of Niihau. Just the same, they cast 
their ballots in all elections. Their votes are 
always the last to reach Honolulu, capital city 
of Hawaii Nei. 

All traveling on Niihau is done by horse- 
back, in a buckboard, in an ancient carriage, 
or on foot. Whatever direction you take, you 
have ‘to follow cow paths and pig trails. 
Volcanic mountain ranges and jagged cliffs 
make the island look bleak. Even if visitors 
were permitted to land on Niihau, there would 
be no accommodations for them, insamuch as 
the island doesn’t have even one hotel or inn. 
At night, its only lights are the kerosene- 
burning, smoky lamps and lanterns. 

Life isn’t, however, one long, dreary, 
monotonous grind for the natives. They play 
volleyball and go swimming, boat-riding, and 
fishing with spears. They’re adept at net 
casting, too. Some of the husky lads don 
loincloths, arm themselves with knives, and 
kill sharks out beyond the reefs. That’s an 
extraordinarily dangerous pastime, but they 
enjoy testing their skill at it. 

A fifth-grade education is about the extent 
of book-learning for the people of Niihau. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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he coffin tree so greatly desired by the Chinese 
towers above other forest trees of the North Burma 
mountains to a height of nearly two hundred feet. 


Members of the Lisu tribe who inhabit the valley 

where the coffin tree grows carry the seasoned 

planks to China. Their journey over the ten thou- 
sand foot high passes takes seven days. 
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Before they are transported over the mountains to China the planks of the coffin tree are floated do 
a swift mountain river guided, by men using long bamboo poles. 


ehh Coffin: Wisod Soa 
of Vlorth Burma 


Photographs from European 


In order to cross the mountains the planks of the coffin tree which have been floated down rivet 
are loaded on the backs of mules. Later they are transferred to the backs of husky Lisu coolies who 
carry them into China. 


Funeral processions in South China are marked by considerable pomp and The best type of Chinese coffin'may weigh as much as six hundred pounds 
circumstance, Proceeding the heavy coffin mourners carry banners and white and as many as twelve men are required to carry it slung from bamboo 
streamers which proclaim the virtues of the deceased. poles. The coffin planks are three to four inches thick and eight feet -lor 


mountains. of 
orthern Burma which are so remote and 
laccessible that they are still clothed with 
rests of magnificent trees, both hard- 
ood and coniferous, grows a_ splendid 
)ant of a tree called taiwania. It is one of 
Hie most highly prized and expensive of the 
‘ne coffin woods which the Chinese so 
yreatly desire. The Chinese have known 
pf it for well over a century. When they 
rst learned of its existence and of its most 
aluable characteristic, namely its res 
Hace to decay in the soil, they came into 
‘lorth Burma over mountains which are 
‘iow-bound for five months in the year, 
‘2ross rivers which are so swollen as to be 
.fapassable for four months during the 
ny season. They came to buy trees from 
‘te tribesmen in whose territory they grew ; 
nd the contractors brought with them 
cilled carpenters who felled the trees and 
it them up into planks to make coffins. 
hey established a small trading post on the 
‘ige of the coffin-wood forest, to which 
ie heavy planks were floated down the tur- 
lulent hill rivers. Here they were sea- 
pned for one or two years before being 
lirried over the mountains to China, on the 
jacks of mules or men. 
™ For the Chinese though buried after 
Meath are only temporarily buried. After 
longer or shorter time, they are dug up 

d their skeletons are burned in order 
aat the spirit may haunt the ancestral 
ome. That is why the skeleton must be 
ntact, not gnawed by jackals and starvit 
ogs; no man. wants to join his ancestors 
linus a leg, still less a head—hence the 
mportance of a sound coffin. 

Another reason for owning a high grade 
offin—a Chinese keeps his coffin in his 
ouse like a cabinet—is that a man must 
le buried close to his home, otherwise how 
lan his family look after his spirit, bring 
(Continued on page 33) 


| RAFTING THE COFFIN PLANKS 


Yn the mountain stream down which the planks 
ff the Chinese coffin tree are floated swift rapids 
\lternate with calm water. The Lisu raftsmn must 
it times do skilful navigating particularly when 
|he stream is heavily obstructed by boulders, This 
ellow is gliding swiftly toward a foot bridge under 
which he must duck quickly when he passes. 


HIGHWAY OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


The International Thou- 
sand Islands Bridge is a 
perfect symbol of the en- 
during friendship between 
America and Canada. 
Utilizing five and a half 
miles of highway on huge 
Wellesley Island it links 
the eight and a half mile 
gap that separates the two 
countries, At the right is 
a view of the Canadian 
span; below cars are seen 
crossing on the American 
span. 


ay | ridge that Friendship 
Tsivilt 


by Jack Yarmove 


“THE BEST SYMBOL of common sense is’ 


a bridge.” 

These words were spoken by President 
Roosevelt at the dedication of the Interna- 
tional Thousand Islands Bridge, spanning 
the deep-blue, crystal-clear St. Lawrence 
River, August 18, 1938. Franklin Roosevelt 
was deeply affected that day. Events in 
Europe, and around the globe, were assuming 


The International Thousand Islands Bridge traverses one of the most beautiful sections of 
the Saint Lawrence. The Bridge was completed in 1938 at a cost of $3,050,000. 


catastrophic proportions. He was not only 
concerned with the immediate safety of the 
United States, but of our neighbors, especi- 
ally Canada. It was particularly fitting, 
therefore, that this dedication of a bridge, 
symbolizing lasting friendship between these 
two peace-loving countries, should attract the 
attention of a world distraught with fear of 
imminent invasion by piratical nations. 


“It is a particular pleasure for me to meet 


you here, where a boundary is a gateway 
and not a wall,’ continued the late President, 


directing his remarks to Canada’s Prime 


Minister, William Lyon Mackenzie King, in 
their first official meeting since Harvard 


where they were classmates. “This bridge 
stands as an open door. There will be no 
challenge at this border, and no guard to ask 


a countersign. Where the boundary is 


crossed, the only words must be ‘Pass, 


friend.’ ” 
The International Thousand Islands 


Bridge has indeed become a symbol of com-— 


mon sense, of friendship, far transgressing 


its more practical purpose. As a bridge, it is 


one of the world’s truly great bridges. 


As an architectural and construction project, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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cruises and_ tours 


natural resources, 
the development 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
EXPOSITION 


A whole new world will unfold before 


thousands of New Yorkers and residents 


of nearby territory when the Interna- 
tional Travel Exposition arrives in the 
Spring. May 5 to 10, inclusive, are the 
dates and the setting will be famous 


Grand Central Palace, the building in 


which the majority of important Eastern 
industrial expositions are staged. It will 


be a decidedly new world for many visi- - 


tors, for the simple reason that travel 
comfort and convenience in the days to 
come will be found startlingly different 
from pre-war and duration times. 
During the war years the public was 
forced to accept altogether too much dis- 
comfort in transportation. Since V-J Day 


_ only a comparatively few have even seen 


the interior of a modern Diesel-propelled 
train, airplane, trans-continental bus or 
luxury liner. 

The Travel Exposition will reveal ad- 
vances and improvements which will sur- 
prise the average visitor. Developments 
in luxury airliners, which will cross con- 
tinents and oceans at five miles a minute, 


will be featured in models and displays 


being prepared by leading air transport 
systems, such as American Airlines, 
which is now making experimental 
flights in the huge DC-6, first postwar 
sleeper plane. This and other new models 
will be pictured in America’s exhibit, 
together with scenes and attractions in 
the American Southwest, Mexico, and 
European countries now served by the 
system and American Overseas. 

The color of South America, Pacific 
Islands and vacation spots all around the 
world will be brought to the exposition 
in the displays, models and films of Pan 
American World Airways, another lead- 
ing airline in the show. 

Progress in highway travel is shown 
in the swift, air-conditioned motor busses 
and many refinements of bus travel which 


_ will be demonstrated at the National 


Trailways booth. Here the services of 


_ the network of Trailways Systems will 
be described for travelers seeking infor- 


mation on any section of the United 


_ States, 
_ Now that railroads can again turn to 


accommodating vacation travelers, new 


_ trains and new schedules to the famous 
_resort areas of New England are offered 


in the exhibit of the New. York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. Luxury 
everywhere, travel 
services again expanding, are to be a 
prominent part of the exhibit of Ameri- 
can Express with officers all over the 
globe. The steamship lines, air lines and 
travel services, resorts and dude ranches, 


official. State and: government exhibits, 


including foreign countries will offer 


_ much that is unique. From some exotic 


veh 


: and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
the preservation of historic sites; 
of our National Parks and play- 
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climes will be flown strange foods, fruits, 
flowers—also arts-and-crafts displays. 

This exposition will be the first of its 
sort held in New York in a couple of 
decades and will present dramatically the 
delights of going places and joys of va- 
cation. Throughout show week there will 
be an atmosphere of gayety, as well as 
business, at the Palace. An elaborate pro- 
gram with music and entertainment typi- 
eal of American and foreign vacation 
areas will be featured daily. New travel 
films will be presented in a motion pic- 
ture theater within the exposition and 
open to all visitors. 


AIRLINE COMMUTERS 


Commuting via the skyways is boom- 
ing. Regular airline customers traveling 
regular schedules are daily increasing in 
numbers. 

United States Senators, members of 
the House of Representatives, top drawer 
executives, junior assistants, students, de- 
partment store buyers, State Department 
couriers are availing themselves today of 
the convenience of being able to shuttle 
between New York and Washington or 
Boston, New York or Tulsa or Fort 
Worth, or even New York and the west 
coast. 

Geographically speaking, perhaps the 
greatest commuting center is Washington, 
D. C. It’s ideal for members of Congress. 
They can, continue to maintain house- 
holds in their home towns and yet be 
about their law making in Washington 
during the week. 

Air commuting proved a great boon to 
executives who left their own business 
to take key government positions during 
the war. And today they are continuing 
utilization of fast, comfortable, safe 
transportation. 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia commuted reg- 
ularly between Washington and New 
York for two years when he was director 
general of UNRRA. 

In the Congressional group there is 
Senator Leverett M. Saltonstall of Mass- 
achusetts. He has been a weekly commu- 
ter for months and continues on through 
the Congressional sessions. 


Senator Charles W. Tobey of Massa- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


chusetts, also commutes to Boston. 

Other Congressional commuters are 
David M. Potts, Arthur G. Klein, Vito 
Marcantonio, Adam Clayton Powell, 
Emanuel Celler, and Benjamin J. Rabin, 
all of New York. 

One of the long distance hoppers is 
W. W. Dominy of Fort Worth who thinks 
nothing of weekly trips to Washington, 
D. C. He is so pleased with the service 
he has written Ralph S. Damon, presi- 
dent of American Airlines, to tell him so. 
He is president of Soil Conservation and 
Flood Control of America. 

Another regular air traveler is Dean 
Edgar Wright of Harvard University. He 
attends United Nations Committee meet- 
ings in New York and is back home in 
Boston for week-ends. Daniel Buckley of 
the Bituminous Coal Producers Advisory 
Committee spends his week days in 
Washington and flies home to Boston for 
the week-end. 


NEW MEXICO’S FIESTAS 


If you are interested in entertainment 
just a litle out of the ordinary, events 
some of which had their beginning in 
prehistoric times, then New Mexico is the 
place for you. 

Throughout New Mexico, all year 
*round, ceremonials and dances are held 
at all the Indian Pueblos such as are 
seen nowhere else in the world. 

For New Mexico is the home of the 
proud Navajo, the colorful Apache, the 
industrious Pueblo Indian, and each has 
a culture, dating from times long before 
the Spanish came to this Land of En- 
chantment to establish cities and settle 
the land. 

A part of this culture known only to 
the Indian, are the dances and cere- 
monials held on fixed dates throughout 


the year at the Pueblos. 


For on these days of Fiesta the Indians 
in their ceremonial costumes and paint 
re-enact the rituals and dances of their 
forefathers, in celebration of a good 
crop, as a prayer for rain, or as a prayer 
of thanksgiving to their patron saints. 

Starting late in January and continu- 
ing through February and the rest of the 
year, the Buffalo Dance, the Eagle Dance 
and the Feast Days are celebrated in the 
ancient fashion. — 

Most of the Indian Pueblos in New 
Mexico are located within easy driving 
distance from the major cities of the 
state, and there is no admission charge 
to the ceremonial dances. 

While watching the ancient rites of the 
Red man, the visitor will be made aware 
of the fact that despite the world’s entry 
into the atomic age, an ancient culture 
is still to be found, a culture based upon 
religious ritual of thanksgiving to saints, 
prayers for help to gods of rain, abun- 
dance and peace. 
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HAWAILS ISLAND OF TABOO — 


(Continued from page 27) 


Two school huts maintained by the 
Robinson’s in Puuwai Village, ac- 
commodate some sixty students. The 


two teachers are paid by Kauai 
County. Naturally, everyone learns 
the Hawaiian language. A few do 


fairly well in their study of English ; 
yet they seem reluctant to speak in 
that tongue. If they carry on a con- 
yersation with an outsider, that 
throws them open to a five-dollar fine. 


No native leaves Niihau without 
first obtaining permission from the 
Robinson brothers. If someone de- 
cides of his own accord to go away 
and stay for a while, that very defi- 
nitely puts him on the blacklist. 


When a man or woman on Niihau 


falls ill, he or she is taken immedi- 
ately to the hospital at Waimea, on 
Kauai. Doctors and nurses at that 
hospital find their patients from 


Niihau kindly, generous and coopera-_ 


tive. Almost every patient leaves 
some sort of present behind in appre- 
ciation of the care he has received. 
While undergoing treatment at the 
hospital, Niihau m1 and women read 


the Bible regulavly and say their 
prayers often. Kauai proves “too 
bustling” to suit them—and that’s in- 


teresting, seeing that American service 
men regard Kauai as one of the 
quietest places in the world. 

Niihau has no doctor or nurse, 
Herb remedies are the only medicines 
used by the natives. Midwives always 
do their bit when babies are born to 
Niihau women. 


When cattle boats, inter-island 
steamers, and ocean-going craft put in 
at Niihauw’s winter (Kii) or summer 


(Nonopapa) port of call, they remain 
only long enough to complete their 
business, then are off. That’s the 
arrangement the Robinsons insist up- 
on. No seaman or worker ever sets 
foot on Niihau unless he’s authorized 
to do so, briefly, for the accomplish- 
ment of a specific purpose—such as 
the loading or unloading of produce 
and pieces of merchandise. 

At the time of the Pearl Harbor 
disaster, Niihau’s sixty families were 
almost altogether pure-blooded Hawai- 
ians, But there was a snake in the 
grass in their midst. He was of 
Japanese ancestry. And he helped 
the Jap airman, forced down on 
Niihau after the sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor, to hold armed sway, for 
days, over the simple folk on the 
island. 

These two Japs (one from Niihau 
and the other an intruder from 
Japan) made the grievous mistake of 
threatening to kill members of Benja- 
min Kanahele’s family. That was 


when Kanahele and his wife got their , 


dander up. In the showdown fight, 
Kanahele kept advancing on the Jap 
flier, although he had been wounded 
in the chest, groin, and leg by Tojo’s 
punk. Lunging forward, Kanahele 
seized the Jap airman and bashed his 
head against a rock—and there was 
one less Jap in the world! That 
was the signal for the traitorous 
Niithau Jap to kill himself with his 
own shotgun. At a much later date, 


Kanahele was awarded a decoration— 


the Medal of Merit—for his cour- 
ageous deed. 

With war on in full swing in the 
Pacific, Niihau’s shell of seclusion was 
abruptly shattered. American troops 


were sent to the island to insure its 
defense. As it was a privately-owned 
island, the U. S. Army had to sign 
a contract with the Robinson family 
to this effect: That troops wouldn’t 
drink beer, wine, or liquor on Niihau, 
nor have social 
Niihau people, nor attend Niihau 
church services. American soldiers 
of Hawaiian descent did take motor 
vehicles, radios, phonographs, and 
other conveniences with them to 
Niihau. And they smoked when they 
liked, although the Robinsons tried to 
talk army authorities into keeping 
cigarettes—and all kinds of tobacco— 
off the island. 

How overjoyed the soldiers were 
to leave Niihau! And the natives of 
that island were even happier to see 
them go. They quickly shifted back 
to their easy-going ways. 

Not long ago, a Hawaii Senate 
Territorial Committee went to Niihau 
for the express purpose of making a 
first-hand study of conditions there. 
Aylmer Robinson received members 
of the committee with courtesy. He 
and his three brothers, Lester, Sel- 
wyn and Sinclair, together with their 
mother, Alice Gay Robinson, are the 
owners of Niihau. Most of the 
natives proved to be exceedingly shy. 
They hesitated about answering ques- 
tions; and only an occasional one of 
their number would even reveal his 
name. It was learned, however, that 
they work eight hours a day, at an 
average wage scale of $1.50 daily. 
They’re paid extra for overtime. The 
island’s two school teachers couldn’t 
be rounded up for questioning. 

But based on their findings and 
observations, Senate Territorial com- 
mittee members saw a need for these 
reforms: (1) A health center and a 
health program for Niihau. This 
would include the appointment of a 
full-time medical officer and regis- 
tered nurse for the island. It was 
found that the people of Niihau are 
particularly susceptible to tuberculosis. 
(2) Modern communication facilities 
to link Niihau with the other islands 
in the Hawaiian chain. (3) Govern- 
ment-owned schools, with an eighth 
grade education provided for students 
—and, later, an assured opportunity 
for them to attend high school on 
the island of Kauai. (4) Install 
wharf and landing facilities on Niihau. 

Aylmer Robinson, in response to 
questioning, stated that the natives of 
Niihau themselves don’t want visitors 
to come to the island. For that rea- 
son, he emphasized, outsiders have 
been kept off Nithau—with these ex- 
ceptions prevailing: Doctors and 
nurses to care for the sick, troops in 
wartime, and officials on “pressing” 
legitimate business. So regardless of 
what Territorial Senate members 
think of Niihau’s seclusion and back- 
wardness, and what reforms they 
feel should be instituted for the good 
of all its people, the Robinsons have 
made “it abundantly clear that they 
want the island left alone with ring- 
ing emphasis on that “Kapu,” or 
keep out.. In that connection, The 
Honolulu Advertiser made this ob- 
servation in a recent editorial : 


“There seems to be little doubt 


of the sincerity and good intentions 
of the Robinson family in the experi- 
ment in isolation they have made on 


of 


relationships with 
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honesty that they have acted for the 
welfare of the Hawaiian people resi- 
dent there by preserving their primi- 
tive innocence and in directing their 
lives into channels which they deem 
to be best for them and their happi- 
ness. That they themselves have 
amassed a vast fortune in the process 
is not proof of an ulterior motive. 

“Still, this uneasy doubt arises in 
our minds: Have the Robinson’s taken 
it upon themselves to mould human 
lives so completely in a pattern of 
their own making? This is not within 
the province of man. 

“The people of Niihau are Amer- 
icans, and they are humans. They 
have a right to know the advantages 
and disadvantages of living as other 
Americans do; the right to the knowl- 
edge that comes from books, the right 
to know the perils of inbreeding and 
the safety that comes from the sci- 
ence of health. 

“Reports of life on Niihau make it 
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THE BRIDGE THAT FRIENDSHIP BUILT 
(Continued from page 30) 


it is a masterpiece of steel and con- 
crete. Yet all these factors are sec- 
ondary to its exalted position among 
the bridges of the world as the mute 
testimony of international good-will. 

Actually, this bridge is a connected 
series of five different bridges or 
spans, built at a cost of $3,050,000, 
and consuming more than 575,000 
man hours of labor during the year 
and four months of its construction. 
Its base is in Collins Landing, on 
the New York side, and it yawns 
across the St. Lawrence for eight 
and one-half miles (including five 
and one-half miles of connecting 
highway on huge Wellesley Island) 
to Ivy Lea, on the Ontario side of 
the river. From the center of the 
bridge, located in the very heart of 
the 1800 islands making up this de- 
lightful summer résort, can be seen 
a perfect view of the Thousand 
Islands. 

It is difficult to visualize the wealth 
of material required to build such a 
bridge, but try to picture a combina- 
tion of just these few ingredients: 
20,700 cubic yards of concrete; 798 
tons of reinforcing steel; 6550 tons 
of other types of steel; 555 tons of 
cable materials; 30,000 barrels of 
cement, 

The International Span or Inter- 
national Rift, as it is called, is the 
only one of the five spans that is toll- 
free. The ultimate purpose of the 
Thousand Islands Bridge Authority, 
which operates the bridge, is to’ make 
the entire bridge toll-free, which will 
become a fact when the thirty-year 
bonds are redeemed — perhaps in 
twenty-five years. 

The Thousand Islands Bridge Au- 
thority is a public benefit corpora- 
tion, created by the New York Legis- 
lature in 1933. In, 1937, the Au- 
thority bought the exclusive franchise 
from the government-blessed private 
Canadian corporation which had se- 


cured the initial mandate. The terms . 


of the franchise purchase contain a 
conyenant with the King of England 
that, when the bonds are fully re- 
deemed, the bridge control shall re- 
vert equally to Canada or Ontario 


He ea contentea! an poke 
ably healthy. There is no reason. to. 
force upon them the disadvantage: i 
and evils that accompany the ad- 
vantages of a more modern way of © 
life. They do, however, have a right * 
to know how other people live and to | 
make their own decisions as to how | 
far they want to make that life their | 
own. It is not for any man to | 
deprive them of the privilege of self- 
determination.” 
If the recommendations of the spe- 
cial Senate committee are carried out — 
at the next session of the Hawaiian — 
Territorial legislature, Niihau will be 
drawn—if with reluctance—into a 
closer, warmer, more personal, and — 
more harmonious relationship with the | 
other islands of the Hawaiian group. 
Should that come to pass, most of 
the mystery surrounding Niihau — 
would soon disappear and its days as 
the “Taboo Island” of the Pacific ~ 
would be “Pau”—finished. 


on one hand, and New York State — 
or Jefferson County on the other. 
The St. Lawrence River itself, — 
Mitchell stresses, is the “purest river 
in the world.” This is scientifically — 
correct, and there has never been a — 
single instance of polio, typhoid, or 
similar diseases in the annals of that — 
vast region. The reason is that the — 
St. Lawrence purifies itself every six — 
hours, aided immeasurably by the 
thousands of river bed springs from “ 
which pour the pure, unsullied waters — 
from under the earth. 
Little wonder, with such.a para- — 
dise as the stake, the. Canadian Al- 
gonquins fought the American Iro- — 
quois for possession of the river, 
(Oddly enough, all the riveting on 
the bridge itself was done by Mo- 
hawks, descendants of the original _ 
Iroquois.) 
Despite this embattled historical’ 
background, the serene St. Lawrence 4 
is today the world’s “river of peace,” 
even as the International Thousand — 
Islands Bridge is the “bridge of — 
peace.” When President Roosevelt — 
received an honorary degree at 
Queens College, in Kingston, Ontario, — 
the day of the bridge’s dedication, he 
solemnly stated: “The United States © 
will never stand idly by if Canada 
were invaded.” Canadians will never 
forget that assurance of protecti 
At this very moment, promi 
Canadians have organized into a co 
mittee, cooperating with members o 
an American group, to erect a suit- 
able memorial to President Roosevelt — 
in the vicinity of the Internation: 
Rift of the bridge. Prime Minist 
King of Canada has already signified 
his enthusiastic endorsement, but the 
memorial is still only in the “tal 
ing” stage.| Although both Congres 
and Parliament will eventually ha 
to sanction such a project, its in: 
gators apparently feel that its. 
mate approval is a foregone conclu 
sion, 
It will indeed be a fitting tribu ; 
to the man who saw in a bridge the © 
embodiment of peace and. coma 


between men and nations. 
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id Jhelum. It is the most nearly 
vine form of loafing I have yet dis- 
vered, 
 “Ti-la-lah!” one of the unbathed 
punting coolies droned. Leaned on a 
| long pole he had jabbed into the shal- 
i | low lake’s mud floor, and walked the 
| length of the footrail. 
ie _ “MI-la-lah!” his five helpmates re- 
| sponded, more groan than cry, fol- 
| lowing after. 
|| “Push mud!” the first voice seemed 
to call, immediately echoed by the 
| others. Or he might vary it with 
“Pulejon” (Play John) or what 
sounded like “Duck’s ear!” All quite 
musical and amusing. 
| Aft of the pass-pantry are three 
| bedrooms and baths. The first and sec- 
| ond (ten by twelve feet) open ona cor- 
| vidor, at the end of which is a third 
| (ten and one half by eleven and one- 
| half feet), into which two can crowd, 
if desired. My bath (nine and one- 
| half by five feet) is at the stern of 
the King’s Panama, with sliding win- 
| dows on either side, a door opening 
| out on the back porch, where hang 
1: vo oblong tubs of galvanized iron. 
| When a bath is desired, I notify 
_ Khalika, Muma’s seventeen-year-old 
son and chief assistant, who, in turn, 
| calls his assistant. In a matter of 
| minutes, one of the tubs is in the 
_ bathroom, at least halfful of steam- 
_ ing water. 
For food in Kashmir one may have 
a free, almost unlimited choice of 
)) chicken, duck, goose, pigeon, squab, 
| mutton (kidneys and curries), lamb 


Se 


)) fresh friut and vegetables. Beef is 
)) tabu since Kashmir officially is Hindu. 
| Though celebrated in song and story, 
| the fruits—apples, pears, quinces, 
| peaches, mulberries, cherries and 
| strawberries—are, for the most part, 
_ rather ordinary. Of the vegetables, 
_ pumpkins, cucumbers, turnips, rad- 
ishes, cauliflower and cabbages are 
_ abundant. 
| Like Muna, most of the boatmen, or 
| hanjis, own their own houseboats. 
| They are active and hard-working; 
| mendacious, quarrelsome and clever, 
| turning their hands to most any work, 
| such as cooking, butlering, navigating. 
| But as a class they are quite dishonest. 
| Visitors are always warned .to be on 
)) their guard, the more since most of 
| them are ingratiatingly plausible. 
| Yet they are paragons compared 
ith the merchants, whose business 
}) conduct besmirches the fair name of 
| the entire valley, For sheer per- 
istence the merchants have no equals. 
me impress one well, offering 
es worthy of better, more ethical 
business methods, But as the sea- 
on is short (five months at most) 
arge profits, therefore, necessary, 
hs of them are utterly unscrupu- 
lous. One should never be influenced 
eir voluble protestations of hon- 
Nor do the “chits,” or testi- 
s, they present mean a thing. 
ha : ae 
Many are written before their 
thors realize they have been fleeced. 
1 fact, so shrewd are the vast ma- 
ority of merchants that their victims 
dom discover deceptions until well 
country 
: suavely charming and 
f the inner room 
invites you for Persian 


Me 


+ ye 


_ cutlets, eggs, butter, milk, bread, nuts, — 


_<ourtyards, 


a lahapicsegers man- | 


DIA’S MOGUL CONQUERORS 
‘ontinued from page 25) i 


tea and Pampur rotis may entrance, 
never buy anything without exam- 
ining it for flaws. The Kashmiris 
seem to have no real pride in honest 
work. Paint and putty may be used 
to hide a multitude of defects, a high 
polish to distract from countless other 
imperfections. 

But if the article has been carefully 
made, if its creator has put forth the 
best workmanship of which the Kash- 
miris are capable, then you probably 
have seen nothing anywhere that has 
a stronger appeal. ‘But after buying 
it, never let it out of your sight for 
an instant—not even to be wrapped. 

Though the famous Kashmir shawl 
is quite rare today, the Vale still 
produces excellent wood-carving, sil- 
ver and copper work, embroidery, 
pafier maché silks and carpets. Fav- 
ored by a temperate climate, possessed 
of ,intelligence and natural artistic 
faculties, the Kashmiri has always 
had a capacity for steady, unflinching 
application to industry. Nature has 
endowed him with an abundance of 
raw materials, which his genius has 
molded into articles of luxury. 

Most of his wonderfully artistic 
patterns have been adapted from the 
beautiful sceneries with which he is 
surrounded: the thick green woods, 
the wealth of flowers, the meandering 
river, the peaceful lakes, the snow- 
crested peaks. Given a design, how- 
ever intricate and elaborate, his in- 
telligent patience has eventually suc- 
ceeded in imitating it truly and faith- 
fully. 


But his capital city is quite another 
story. Srinagar neither has design 
nor is it even an imitation. It looks 
like a ghost city evacuated by its in- 
habitants in great haste: with its 
many paneless windows and the gen- 
eral rickety effect of the houses, with 
every line out of true and their high- 
pitched roofs covered with earth and 
often overgrown with grass and 
flowers. 


Notwithstanding, Srinagar is one 
of the world’s most picturesque cities. 
Every turn in canal, river or tortuous 
lane discloses such scenes as the artist 
yearns to paint or photograph. Over- 
hanging balconies, supported by pil- 
lars or ornamented brackets; cozy 
entered through  elab- 
orately carved gateways, and old 
masonry bridges, built by the Grand 
Moguls three centuries ago, entrance 
the esthetic eye. 

Here may be is the massive gilt 
dome of a squat temple. There the 
curved front of a white palace, broken 
into deep light and shade by lofty 
pillars, balconies and windows. Here 
are numerous state barges moored in 
the muddy stream; there, reflections 
of the city’s irregular skyline along 
its banks. p 

To the east is the temple-crowned 
Takht-i-Suleiman (Throne of Solo- 
mon, 6,263 feet), affording a glorious 
panorama of Srinagar and its en- 
virons. To the north is Hari Par- 
bat, crowned by an imposing fort, at 
one time attributed to, but now be- 
lieved ot postdate Emperor Akhbar. 

Srinagar (from Surya-nagar, “City 
of Surya, or the Sun”) is pronounced 
with emphasis on the second syllable 
(broad “a”). It has been the capital 
of Kashmir since Pravarasena II 


built the present city in 100 A.D. 
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Situated near the middle of the Vale, 
it embraces an area four miles long 
by two wide astride the River Jhelum. 
With a population of approximately 
180,000 huddled into densely crowded 
tenements, it is not a fragrant city, 
The sanitation is distinctly medieval. 
The great broad airy river is its only 
salvation, 

But the real charm of Srinagar is 
not its bridges or its inhabitants, but 
its gardens —especially those of 
Nishat and Shalimar on a summer 
Sunday. On such a day last June, 
my shikara, the Handley Page, a 
sort of gondola taxi, called at the 
King’s Panama and paddled me four 
miles across the Dal Lake. Nowhere 
in all the world is there so beautiful a 
body of water on the dorstep of so 
large a city. Though four miles 
long by two and a quarter wide, it is 
so intersected with floating * gardens, 
beds of reeds and lotus, canals and 
lagoons, as scarcely to be a lake at all. 

Ariving first at Nishat Bagh, this 
“Garden of Delight” exceeds every 
expectation. Built by Asaf Khan, 
Empress Nur Mahal’s brother, about 
1634, it is surrounded by a thirteen- 
foot stone wall and is entered near a 
double-storied pavilian at the lower 
end of a watercourse, down the ten- 
terraces of which flows a sparkling 
stream, in a series of graceful cas- 
cades, 

Broad flower beds, set in smooth 
green turf, extend in all directions. 
There are giant pansies and variegated 
zinnias, pink balsams and petunias ; 
there are lines of magnificent chenars, 
with here and there a solemn cypress, 
detached and quite alone. Lofty crags 
rise almost precipitously in the back- 
ground, an effective contrast to the 
gentle beauty of lake and garden. 

Two miles beyond Nishat Bagh, at 
the northeast corner of Dal Lake, is 


the celebrated Garden of Shalimar. 
According to legend, it occupies the 
site of a villa built by Pravarasena 
II, and called by him Shalamar 
(Sanskrit for Abode of Love). 
When Jahangir laid out the present 
garden in 1619, it was known as 
Farah-bakhsh (Delightful). But for- 
tunately the original, more musical 
name endured. 


Shalimar is about a mile from Dal 
Lake, linked to it by a canal embow- 
ered in chenars. Almost as deep as 
Nishat, it is little more than half as 
wide. Much of its charm derives 
from the dominant position of Mt. 
Mahadeo, a snow-capped peak rear- 
ing its rugged summit immediately be- 
hind it. 

Down the middle of its four equal 
terraces is a Persian watercourse, 
with a series of square pools filled 
with fountains and lined with polished 
limestone resembling black marble. 
In the palmy days of the Moguls the 
upper terrace was the private garden 
of the zenana. In its center is a fine 
black stone pavilion built by Shah 
Jahan and used as a banqueting hall, 
a favorite place for entertainment, At 
night the scene must have been almost 
magical, with fountains playing, cas- 
cades lighted- from behind with col- 
ored lamps and vast throngs of bril- 
liantly clad, jewel-bedecked guests. 


Even today one gains a fair idea of 
the general effect from the groups of 
Kashmiri and Hindu women—the 
former in white and pale blue; the 
latter in turquoise and green, in scar- 
let, orange and purple, gliding here 
and there among the lush vegetation. 
They impart just the right touches 
of color and Oriental atmosphere, to 
give exquisite meaning to Laurence 
Hope’s singularly appropriate “Kash- 
miri Song:” 


THE COFFIN-WOOD FORESTS OF NORTH BURMA 
(Continued from page 29) 


it food regularly, light candles to 
guide it at new and full moon, and 
send it remittances, while it lives in 
the spirit world? But many big 
mandarins and rich merchants die 
far from home, and the money for 
their transportation perhaps 1,500 
miles across China may not be im- 
mediately available. So the corpse 
must be sealed in a fragrant wood 
often to await better times. The 
temple mausoleum of a great city 
like Canton is a memorable sight 
where you may see scores of enor- 
mous coffins heavily lacquered scarlet 
or black with gold painted carving 
awaiting transportation. 

The best Chinese coffins are big 


and heavy, made of planks three to 
four inches thick. Top and bottom 
may be eight feet long by two and 
a half feet wide, tapering to two 
feet. Such a coffin when furnished 
may weigh as much as six hundred 
pounds and it requires twelve men 
to carry it, slung from bamboo 
poles. The four main planks may 
average one hundred pounds each so 
that a single plank is a heavy load 
for a man to carry over mountain 
trails and often through deep snow 
ten thousand feet above see level. 
But the frontier hill tribes are sturdy 
people and there is good money to 
be earned carrying coffin planks to 
China. 


WATERMILLS THAT HAVE SERVED ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 12) 


well-nigh forgotten by the majority of 
folk. Wandsworth can boast at least 
a dozen watermills, among them a 
cloth-dyer’s, which two centuries 
ago was world-famous for its dyeing 
of scarlet. Only from this mill could 
the Cardinals of Rome obtain their 
red hats. 

Near-by, in Old Copper Mill Lane, 
Earlsfield, there is one of the finest 
and most powerful water wheels in 
the country. Over 160 years of age, 
it is still going strong, supplying the 
power for the chamois and “white” 
leather works to which it is attached. 
Wandsworth was practically a col- 


ony of watermills at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

Proceed along the river Wandle 
into the Surrey country area, through 
Mitcham (famous for its lavender and 
peppermint), Hackbridge, Beddington 
and Carshalton, and you find more 
picturesque watermills. 

What better memorial to those old 
servants of man than the “Great 
Water-wheel of Carshalton,” as it is 
styled today, that twenty-feet giant, 
which continues to revolve its eight- 
feet paddles in Mill Lane, where it 
has been at work for hundreds of 
years ! 
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RUSSIA’S FIRST ENCOUNTERS 
WITH THE JAPANESE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Japanese. The Empress received 
the pair. When the Japanc se finally 
returned home, he was interrogated 
by a special commission at Nemuro, 
and he thus recalled his meeting 
with Catherine the Great:~ 

“The imperial palace does not at 
all look like a castle. It is built of 
brick, in the manner of our dozoo 


(storehouses). In the palace, many 
officials were ranged in strict order. 
Around the imperial throne ‘stood 


court ladies, beautiful as snow. I 


was in a great confusion and did 
not know what to say when one 
official, who looked as if he were a 
minister of the court, took me by the 
hand and brought me face to face 
with the Empress. He instructed 
me to stretch forward both my 


hands, putting them together palm 


to palm. I obeyed, and the Em- 
press then reached my hands with 
her finger tips. I raised my hands 
thrice, as a sign of my gratitude, 
whereupon I was told to lick the 


Empress’ hand, and this I did. Such 
was the ceremony of my introduc- 
tion to the Empress. “I begged to 
be allowed to go back to my father- 
land, and this request was granted 
at once.” 

Of course, the granting of the re- 
quest had been decided by Cath- 
erine beforehand—else the audience 
itself would not have been granted. 
Equally prearranged was this mes- 
sage wherewith the Empress dis- 
missed the prisoner: 


“Tt is my wish to open mutual 
trade relations, and should the 
Japanese wish the same, we shall 


send to them as many ships as they 
wish to receive. Nevertheless, we 
do not insist on such commerce, 
and therefore the Japanese may act 
in accordance with ‘their desire 
alone. Relay these my words to 
the sovereign of Japan when you 
return home.” 

Thus an expedition to Nippon 
was ordered, with Pastor Laxman 
in general charge and his son Lieu- 
tenant Adam Laxman as the actual 
leader. The delegation was to 
carry glassware, textiles, firearms, 
knives and other articles of Russian 
manufacture as gifts from the Em- 
press to the shogun. A Russian 
merchant with more goods, to be 


_ sold to the Japanese, was added to 


the group. On September 13, 1792, 
the ship Ekaterina sailed from 
Okhotsk, with some forty men 
aboard, and in less than a month 
anchored near Nemuro. Notified 
of this event, the Bakufu sent in- 


structions to the local officials in 


Nemuro: “The Japanese, who had 
wandered on the waves, are to be 
brought here (to Yedo). The Rus- 
sians are to be kept at Nemuro, sup- 
plied with rice and sake. No in- 
civilities toward them are permitted. 
They are to be treated politely and 
attentively.” 
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‘ models of the Ekaterina. 


Since winter was approaching, a 
barracks was built on shore, and the 
entire personnel of the Russian ex- 
pedition moved there, only a few 
crewmen remaining aboard the 
Ekaterina to guard the ship against 
damage. Adam Laxman was al- 
lowed to go on several trips inland, 
to study the geography and people 
of the countryside, also to .collect 
plants and specimens of animal life. 
In their turn, the Japanese asked 
innumerable questions about Russia, 
copied the maps brought by the 
“Red-Haired Strangers,” and made 
No trade 
was allowed, much to the Russian 
merchant’s disappointment, but of 
food there was enough, and medical 
aid was given when some of the 
newcomers fell ill. Two patients 
died nonetheless: a Russian sailor, 
and a repatriant Japanese named 
Koichi (for some reason, despite 
the order from Yedo, the repatri- 
ants were kept with the Russians 
until spring). 

At last, late in April 1793, the 
Bakufu’s representatives arrived with 
an escort of some two hundred men 
to take the Russians to Yezo’s pro- 
vincial capital, Matsumai. Midway 
to Matsumai another convoy, now of 
450 men, met the group and took 
the Russians to their destination. The 
trip overland was made in norimone 
or covered litters. At each stop, lodg- 
ings were ready in buildings marked 
prominently “Russian House.” 

But all this trouble was for noth- 
ing. At Matsumai, though well re- 
ceived, the Russians were told the 
Bakufu’s decision: No trade was to 
be allowed with any foreigners ex- 
cepting the Dutch at Nagasaki. All 
other foreigners touching at Japan 
were to be arrested and their ships 
sequestered. The Ekaterina and its 
personnel were to be spared only 
because of the Russians’ apparent 
ignorance of the Japanese law. The 
bringing back of Koodayuu and 
other shipwrecked Japanese was 
appreciated (a departure from the 
former strict practice of barring 
such castaways forever), but, in the 
future, men of this category were 
to be sent to Japan through Naga- 
saki and no other port. Sent, but 
not brought! The Russians were 
not to come again under any excuse. 
Should they persist, the stern law 
would be applied to them. 

Adam Laxman protested. He 
asked to be allowed to go to Yedo, 
to present his case in person. This 
was refused. But to cheer the 
Lieutenant and his entourage, ad- 
ditional food was given them for 
their return journey and various 
gifts were distributed among the 
Russians. Laxman himself received 
three fine sabers, twenty boxes of 
tobacco, a quantity of Japanese pa- 
per, and some crockery of delitware. 
The Russians handed over Cather- 
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ine’s presents, and sailed away. 

- Adam Laxman nevertheless felt 
that his expedition was a qualified 
success. On parting the Japanese 
gave him not only a receipt for the 
Empress’ gifts and a written warn- 
ing to all Russians never to try 
another trip to Nippon, but also a 
document which Laxman and his 
father interpreted as permitting 
Russia to send an occasional ship 
to Nagasaki. The document had 
three seals of the Japanese state, 
and much was made of it on Lax- 
man’s return to Kamchatka. The 
Russian government had visions of 
a lively trade in competition with 
the Dutch. The elder Laxman, for 
his initiative and preparafory labors, 
was decorated by Catherine I]. His 
son Adam, for his actual and active 
leadership of the expedition, was 
promoted to captain’s rank. 

But if the Russians felt that they 
had finally succeeded in opening 
Japan, the Japanese held a\ different 
view. They held that they were 
merely polite to Adam Laxman 
who, they later said, was much 
more pleasant to deal with than the 
English and the Americans who, 
too, tried to enter Nippon. His fine 
behavior made it necessary for the 
Japanese to decline his offers of 
trade and friendship as softly as 
possible, so as not to wound his 


SUTTEE STONES AND THE TRAGIC TALES 
THEY TELL 


(Continued from page 15) 


the gates, and sword in hand rush 
upon the foe, and thus attain 
Swarga.” 


Having come to this decision the 
nobles and warriors went to their 
women and “told them to take the 
sohag.” (A sohagan is a woman who 
becomes a suttee before the death of 
her lord.) 

That last terrible night was spent 
by husbands and wives, fathers, moth- 
ers and children, in preparing for the 
yet more terrible dawn, when after 
prayers and ceremonial washings, the 
johar began. 

“Twenty-four thousand females,” 
Tod tells us, “From infancy to old 
age, surrendered their lives, some by 


THE MELODIOUS REEDS OF PROVENCE 
(Continued from page 21) 


reeds of the Var and Antibes. 

This means that the reed grower 
of Provence, who dries his product in 
the open air for two years, who sniffs 
it and feels it, considers this wood as 
a piece of art. When it is in just the 
right condition, he sells it to the 
craftsman whose job it is to cut the 
reed deftly into tongues; and even if 
he does not know that he is at one 
end of a chain which links him with 
symphony orchestras, great conduc- 
tors, recording studios and jazz bands, 
he knows, at least, that he is son of a 
chosen country, and that he is painted 
on frescoes together with the gods. 
You can hardly surprise him by telling 
him that he plays an important part 
in our present world, that he figures 
in its politics, music and sports. In 
his Provence he has observed much 
of the world. Along this beloved 
shore he has had a chance to see 
everything: art, luxury, feminine 
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.only in British India. In the Rajput — 


sensibilities. 
real importance should haves been 
attached to the document which 
presumably allowed the Russians” 
to send an occasional boat to Nega- — 
saki. Read that document again ~ 
and carefully, please. You will see 
it allows nothing of the kind. . 
Following the Laxman expedition, _ 
the Bakufu commissioners proceed- | 
ed to remove Russian boundary ~ 
posts erected on the Kurile island 
of Urup, northeast of Yezo. To™ 
tighten the shogun’s control of Yezo 
itself, the-eastern half of that island ~ 
was put under the administration — 
of a Bakufu governor while the © 
western-half remained under the con- ° 
trol of the feudal family which had 
long ruled the island. In 1800 a ~ 
famous mathematician, Ino Tadayo- 
shi, was ordered by the Bakufu to ~ 
survey and map the northern islands. 
Thus closed the first century of 
Russian-Japanese relations, or rath- — 
er of Russian attempts to establish — 
such relationships, and of the stubborn | 
Japanese balking of these attempts. | 
In the next, nineteenth century, 
two more efforts of a major kind ! 
were made by the Russians to swing 
Japan’s gates open, and both were ~ 
repulsed. Not until Commodore — 
Perry’s times and guns did the Rus- 
sians finally succeed in gaining ad- 
mittance, and then only in Perry’s 
wake, more or less. 


. 


the sword, others in the volcano of | a 
fire.” 
The Moghuls did their best to sup- 
press suttee, but the custom had too 
great a hold on the Hindu population: 1 
of the country, especially in Bengal ~ 
and among the Rajput kingdoms. ~ 
Even the Marathas, those pillaging 
hords from the south which swept — 
over Rajputana like a tidal wave, dis- 
approved of this horrible custom, but — 
forbore to interfere, and it was left — 
to the British to pass a law to abolish | 
it, but that was not till 1829, and then — 


kingdoms it\still persisted. The last 


legal one was in Udaipur in 1861. 
east Sind, 


beauty, the forces of war. He uel 
scarcely be astonished if told that he — 
is one of the artisans, almost one of 
the artists, in the great world of © 
music. And still he is the modest — 
peasant; his heart—the heart of a i 
farmer and a shepherd—tells him ae 
turn simply to the hollow trunks un-— 
der the warm Mediterranean sun, — 
those trunks which make him part of — 
mythology, and the eternal themes GE 
music. 

The fact that the different reeds on 
the market have to be divided into 
various categories, according | to the 
thickness of the tongues, so that they 
can give full satisfaction to musicians 
—that is not his business. If- 
knows how to cut the ripened stem — 
right, and if he succeeds in trimming © 
it correctly, he will be content to play - 
his own familiar melodies for his — 
goats, for his children and his” ¢ 
try. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDCE ... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


Se YOU— 


1. Identify each of these settees as to pe- 
riod and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4, Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you should know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
senal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a settee, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATIONS HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRING YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. 
II. Walls. 


XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 


Til. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 


V. Lights, 
tures. 


VI. Color and Color 
Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 


ment of Furniture. 
VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


Lighting Fix- 


X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical 
grounds. 


XIII. Continued. 

XIV. The Remaissance 
Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


Back- 


| MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur 


200 East 37th St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Address 


Arts anp Decoration Home Srupy Course In INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Queen Anne ard Early 
Georgian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 
ica. 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXIII. The Decorating 
Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution, 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 


XXVIII. New Materials. 
XXIX. Designing a Mod- 


ern Interior, a. The 
Modern House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


no obligation whatever. 
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—we’ve been calling there these many years 


In 1867 youthful Tzu Hsi was empress of China. a 
Her flag was the dragon. It was a symbol of strength — 

and goodness. First ships of our predecessor E 
companies played a most important part in China’s — 
commercial growth—and in the growth of the Orient. — 


When you read in the papers about the great new 
luxury fleet we, of the American President Lines, are 
building...ships with new speeds and comforts never 
before offered trans-Pacific travelers. When the 
day comes for you to visit the Orient...remember... 


a 


China, with its great future—someday you'll visi 
So plan ahead for it as the world’s supreme travel 
experience. And you can depend on us to provide 
new-fleet luxury aboard—old-hand helpfulness when t 
you’re ashore. So be sure to call on us. ae 


In 1912, China became the first great Asiatic 
republic. Its 5-barred flay’stood for the 5 Clans. Its 
leader: Dr. Sun Yat Sen. Into its ports regularly — 
steamed the ships of our predecessor company, 
carrying Americans, building American trade. 


_ shipside. apartments 
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